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WESTERN RADICALISM IN AMERICAN POLITICS? 
By James ALBERT WoopBURN 


this paper I shall use the term radicalism in its historie 
sense. Today it is constantly misused as if it were something 
opprobrius and dangerous, hostile to law and order, with which 
_ eood eitizen should wish to be identified. There is danger 

either from propaganda or from carelessness of human 
speech, the term may be entirely changed in its meaning from 
hat which rightly belongs to it from its origin and its history. 

[t is related that when the English navigators under Drake 
penetrated the Spanish-American colonies along the Spanish 
Main, the women after their alarm had subsided, found to their 
astonishment that the Englishmen were human beings like them- 
selves. The Spanish women had been taught to believe that the 
Knglishmen were an incarnation of the devil in the form of some 
misshapen brute. 

So there are people today who have been led to think of a 
radical as an enemy of the State, one given over to a reprobate 
mind, a kind of human mixture of fiend, fanatic, and felon, con- 
stantly plotting how he may overturn the institutions of society. 
It is well to look into history to see the real character of this 
terrible animal ealled a radical. 

‘The year 1769,’’ savs Mr. Lecky in his History of England in 

Highteenth Century, ‘‘is very memorable in political history, 
for it witnessed the birth of English radicalism and the first 
serious attempt to reform and control Parliament from without, 
making its members subservient to their constituents.’’ The 

ord *‘subservient’’? may not have a pleasing sound, but there 
hardly appears to be anything dangerous or unseemly in con- 


4 
7 


tending that public opinion out of doors should be allowed to 


This paper was read as the annual presidential address to the Mississippi 


Valley 
al Association at Springfield, Illinois, May 6, 1926. 
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have due weight upon a legislator’s conduet within doors, Jj 
can hardly be said to be disgracetul or dangerous that public 
opinion at home should be allowed to influence members of (Co) 
gress. Yet that is what modern radicalism began with. 

The terms radical and conservative must always be regarded | 
as relative both to each other and to any standard of valuatioy 
What appears to one person or at a given time extreme radical 
ism may be to another person or at another time hide-bound eo 
servatism. 

‘*Radical’’ yesterday may have been an epithet of contumely, 
today it becomes a badge of distinction, tomorrow a title of 





honor. The radical may resort to revolution or he may seek 
only the processes of reform and constructive evolution. Oft 
he may have to destroy before he can build, but history reveals 
many instances where the radical of today becomes the liberal « 
tomorrow and when his aim is accomplished he settles down to 
be a conservative. 

We may accept radicalism, or advanced liberalism, as 
principle of uncompromising reform in government. The radi 
eal is a root and branch reformer, one who proposes to go thor 
oughly to the root of an evil and eradicate it. There is nothing 
bad in that. Under that basie definition to be a non-radieal is 
not to do anything thoroughly. The radical leader is generally 
some man of enough vision, daring, and dynamic energy to lead 
a movement of revolt. The leader is usually not the cause but 
the expression of the radicalism amid which he finds himselt. 

Radicalism has always been democratic in its purpose and te! 





denecies. The radiealism of Fox and then of Hunt wished not 





merely to reform a borough or two but to introduce reforms at 





the roots and so to change the Iinelish constitution as to give 





real power to the demoeracy. A hundred years ago in England 





the Tories thought it their privilege to govern the people as dis 





posable property. The Whigs thought it their duty to govern as 





trustees of the nation, restrained only by their own discretion. 





It was the radical who thought, as we all now think, the people 





ought to be allowed to govern themselves. Always the term 





radical was used to designate those who sought to increase the 





power of the democratic element in the government, and who 






tried to use existing institutions for obtaining some material, 
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-ocial, or political advantages tor unrepresented masses of men. 
‘Radieals,’? savs Thomas Carlyle in the days of Chartism, 
‘were friends of the people chosen with effort to interpret and 
articulate the dumb deep want of the people. They are speakers 

r that great dumb deep toiling class that cannot speak.’’ 

And what were these dumb toilers erying for in the days of 
radieal Chartism ? 

\anhood suffrage, the use of the ballot in voting, annual par 

aments, payment of members, equal electoral districts, aboli 

tion of property qualifications, reforms so clearly just and now 
<> lone established that the mind of man, it would seem, had 
never run to the contrary. 

We may, then, think of radicals as pioneers of politieal pro- 
cress. lor more than a century the way has been pointed out to 
practical reforms by the advocacy of radieals. 

The conservative defends the status quo, he prefers things as 
they are and is generally disposed to resist democratic changes. 
The radical opposes that position and his efforts are generally 
directed toward the extension of power and liberty for the peo- 


Y 


Wie 
i 


With this distinction in mind let us turn for a cursory glanee 
at our history. 

Kvery generation in America since the adoption of the federal 
Constitution has witnessed an advance of democracy. This ad 
vance has been the result of radical opinion, radieal action, and 
radical leadership. Toa very large extent this radicalism, from 
Jefferson to La Follette, has had its source and its impetus on 
the frontier or in the advancing West. Professor Turner in his 
Frontier in American History has revealed this once for all, and 
Protessor Pollard has very pertinently pointed this out in his 
Factors in American History, when he says, ‘‘The produets of 
the American frontier were radicalism and democracy,’’ a phe- 
nomenon ‘more important as a condition of society than as an 
area and more important as an influence in politieal evolution 
than as a cause of native strife.’’ 

To verify this we have but to cite the outstanding epochs and 
movements of our political history — first, the triumph of Jef- 
lerson, the founder of American democracy ; second, the epoch of 
Jackson, the product of the frontier; third, the struggle of Lin- 
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eoln against the spread of slavery and the dominance of a slay 


oligarchy, a struggle that did most of all for a widened democra- 


tic basis for the state; next the era, merging into our own day, of 
Bryan and Roosevelt, Wilson and La Follette, popular leaders 
who never objected, nor had reason to object to the appliecatio 
of the term radical to them and their causes. 

In all these periods democracy rose to new heights of power 
True it is, that as we look back upon these movements and their 


leaders we can see important aspects in which they may be sai 


bila 


to be conservative. In a way these leaders were not inno 


tors but real conservators of old standards. Which the mor 


been much a subject of dispute; they had both been his part: 
followers. Which more truly represented the free soil princi 
ples and purposes of Thomas Jefferson, the new Republican 
party of the West, led by Chase and Morton, Lincoln and Tru 
bull, whieh boldly appropriated Jefferson’s party name, or tli 
so-called Democracy of Pierce and Buchanan, of Robert Toombs 
and Jefferson Davis? This hardly seems to me to be open to 
dispute, and therefore, Lincoln may be said to have been clinging 
to and conserving old ideas and policies. Lincoln’s radieal call 
was merely that the Republic should go back to the standards ot 
human equality announced in the Declaration of Independence 
and to the days and desires of the Fathers, when it was suppose 
by all that slavery was to be put into the course of ultimate ex 
tinction. But when Lincoln announced here on this historie soil 
what he supposed the fathers of the Republie believed, his utter 
ance was deemed so radical as to threaten the dismemberment 
of the Union and to endanger the cause for which he stood. 
Both Bryan and Roosevelt while urging new and more demo 
cratic policies claimed as the foundation for them the democrac) 
of Abraham Lincoln; and the Populists of the nineties, as so1 
of us well remember, while rejecting and denouncing the di 
mocracy of Grover Cleveland passionately affirmed their loyalty 
to the democracy of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 
Thus, always radicalism appeals to the past for its justification 
Whatever of conservatism these leaders may have claim 
for their respective causes, each of them in his turn was bela 
bored by partisan abuse and was denounced by the conservativ' 
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nropertied classes of their day as dangerous revolutionists and 
‘nnovators who were tampering with the pillars of the state. 
Radicalism was the eategory to which they were assigned by the 
resisting conservatism of their day. 

Professor Turner in his preface to The Frontier in American 
History quotes the French Minister to the United States in 1796 
as saying that an American is the born enemy of all European 
peoples. The Frenchman thought Jefferson could not be relied 
upon to stand by France because in any testing time Jefferson 
would be sure to stand by America. He was right. Jefferson 
would stand by his own country with a new consciousness of hav- 
ing a country he could call his own. But the saying that Amer- 
ica is the natural enemy of Europe has no meaning apart from 
the American purpose of that day (and this) to maintain an 
independent political life of its own. A new American standard 
in government had been set up for the conduct of the state; a 
new society on a new foundation had arisen in the West whose 
political ideals and tendencies were threatening all Kuropean 
systems of government. 

The American Declaration of Independence was the most re 
sounding radical message that the world had so far heard with 
its doctrine that all men should have equal rights under the law; 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed and should be administered solely in their inter- 
ests; and that if government fails so to function and becomes 
destructive of the ends for which it is instituted, a revolution may 
be justified for the security of life, liberty, and property. Here 
western radicalism first brought forth its influence in the world 
of politics. It was that document which Buckle said should be 
hung in the nursery of every king and be blazoned upon the 
porch of every royal palace. Within a brief span of life, as 
nations go, America under the influence of that democratic docu- 
ment has witnessed the crumbling of royal palaces and has seen 
the nursery of kings almost cease to function. 

In 1787 when the makers of the Republic came to frame the 
lederal Constitution they found themselves in an age and spirit 
of conservative reaction. Their problem was to prevent the 
democracy from controlling the state, to provide some filtration 
for democracy, as Madison expressed it. The western radicals 
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under Shays had threatened loans and made some trouble; sy 


UC) 


radicalism had now to be restrained. The people might b 


} 


lowed to choose their own state legislatures under a strictly lim 


ited suffrage, and one branch of the federal legislature, but that 
was all. The judges were to be far removed from popular co) 
trol. The Senate and the President were to be chosen by some 
intermediate electoral body. To refer the choice of the Presi- 
dent to the people would be like referring the choice of colors to 
a blind man; the people were uninformed and would be the dupes 
of demagogues. The purpose of the Constitution, as some mi 
saw it, was to provide for the rule of the qualified, of men 
means and importance, to preserve order, and to provide for the 
enforcement of contracts and the collection of debts. 

Before the Alleghenies were reached by the migration west 
ward as we see from the movement of the ‘Regulators’ 
North Carolina and that of Shays in Massachusetts, each colony 
had its east and west, its creditor and its debtor section, its cal 
for a currency cheap and plentiful, the refusal of which was the 
cause for discontent. John Adams is reported to have said in 
1774 that the restrictions on the colonial banks applied by the 
South Sea Bubble Act of 1720 ‘‘raised a greater ferment in 
Massachusetts than did the Stamp Act.’’? One of the victims of 
the South Sea Act was the father of Samuel Adams, the radical 
leader of the western Revolution. 

Debt has always had a good deal to do with radical democracy. 
Gouverneur Morris in 1787 thought the western people, if the) 
got power in their hands, would ruin the Atlantic interests. The 
western folk voted against what they deemed an aristocratic and 
plutoeratie constitution, whose principal object according to 
Hamilton, was ‘‘to protect property and restrain the means of 
cheating ereditors.’’ ‘‘Always and everywhere,’’ as Professor 
Pollard has said, ‘‘there was that antagonism between East and 
West, the settled seaboard and the moving frontier, the conser 
vative and the pioneer, the creditor and the debtor, which after 
Union and Independence became a permanent factor in Ameri- 
ean national polities.’’ 

When the Constitution was pending before the states, it was 
for the most part the radical democratic elements of the western 
frontier that were opposed to it. The opposition was confined 
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areely to the interior sparsely settled districts, whose interests 
ore agricultural as opposed to banking and commerce — debtor 


98 opposed to creditor. 


In North Carolina, the whole western part of the state was de 
eidedly anti-Federalist, an influence which held that state back 
nore than a year from ratifying the Constitution. 

In New York, in all the rural region west of the Hudson, only 

vote came up to the state convention in favor of the Con- 
stitution. 

In Massachusetts, the strongholds that opposed the Constitu- 
tion in 1788 were the strongholds that supported Shays in his 
rebellion in 1786. General Knox estimated that four-fifths of 
the Anti-Federalist party were connected directly or indirectly 
with Shays. 

Jefferson accepted the Constitution with modifications and 
amendments, but his sympathies always ran strongly with these 
opposing western elements of democracy. Proof need hardly be 
adduced before intelligent readers of history to establish the 
radicalism of Thomas Jefferson. He may properly be ealled the 
prince of radicals, He was the son of a western pioneer, living 
in a hot bed of radical democracy amid natives in their buekskin 
breeches and hunting shirts and coonskin caps. He was a man 
of edueation and eastern polish, but he lived among small west- 
ern farmers in crude eabins and he was in sympathy with their 
needs. His sympathies, as Mr. Bowers says, were not with ‘‘the 
hard-drinking, horse-racing, fox-hunting imitators of the English 
squires, but with the democracy of the small farmers, the hunt- 
ers and trappers of the Allegheny slopes.’? What he did for 
demoeracy in Virginia was never forgiven by the landed aris- 
toeracy of his native state. 

Jefferson’s ereed and policy were, indeed, radical compared 
to the situation which he confronted. In Virginia he had stood 
for disestablishment of the church, for the repeal of the law of 
entail and primogeniture, and for a representative system truly 
republican. He continued to stand for equality of all men be- 
fore the law, popular suffrage linked with popular education, 
religious freedom, abolition of slavery, and for free soil in the 
Northwest, for free speech, free press, free assembly, govern- 
ment by consent rather than by force, the least possible interfer- 
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ence by rovernment in the life of the people, opposition to 
standing army, with a consuming passion for peace. War + 
him meant debts and taxes, publie corruption and demoralizatioy 
of the nation. 

This was the creed of the West and of the up-land country 
the South prior to 1820, and after. As Professor Dodd 
pointed out, Jefferson had changed the first sectional line sey 
arating North and South to one separating the older from { 
newer sections of all the states. A line was drawn from nort} 
east to southwest, from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Augus 
ta, Georgia, north and west of which were found the supporters 
of the radical leader. He had supporters east of this line and 
their devotion to popular rights, especially in agricultural see 
tions, soon brought it about that Jefferson’s opponents wer 
soon confined, for the most part, to isolated groups or to influ 
tial men of property in the commercial cities. 

While Jefferson was still Seeretary of State he hailed wit 
eratification the publication in Ameriea of Tom Paine’s Riglit 
of Man, and he gave the publisher his cordial endorsement 
Jefferson rejoiced that the political heresies which had spru 


up among us were so ably combatted by the eloquent author 
Common Sense. In the same year (1792) Thomas Spence was 
imprisoned in England for selling this new product of Paine’s 
pen. Poor Spence! He was merely advocating the democrac) 
implied in the control of Parliament by the people. If he had 
been in the western wilds of America he might have eseaped but 
it is not certain what difficulties he would have had if his lot had 
been cast amid the propertied class of the American seaboard. 
He might have shared the fate of Mathew Lyon and Thomas 
Cooper. 

Most of the seething, democratic, Jacobin radicalism of that 
time in America was in our eastern cities. In 1793 ten thousand 
people in the streets of Philadelphia threatened, day after day, 
to drag Washington out of his house and bring about a revolu 
tion in Government, or else compel it to declare war against 
england in favor of the French Revolution. 

The next year the Scotch-Irish farmers of the frontier in 
western Pennsylvania threatened the stability of the new na 
tional government in the Whisky Rebellion. 
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These were temporary, sporadic outbursts. Only in the West 
and in recent years have attempts been made to combine these 
rural and urban elements of discontent. 

When Jefferson came to power in 1801, he firmly believed that 
the country had been redeemed from the control of a monarchial 
and aristocratic group distinetly hostile to republican govern- 
ment. He spoke of the election of 1800 as ‘ta revolution’’ as 
real touching the principles of our government as that of 1776 
was in its form. He would have reduced the judiciary to the 
control of a popular electorate. His leadership had brought the 
people into power in the House, in the Senate, in the Presideney. 
He saw that the judiciary was beyond the people’s control, and 
Jefferson, utterly rejecting the idea of judicial review and veto 
of legislation, referred to the federal judges as ‘ta body of sap- 
pers and miners who had retreated into their fortresses from 
which they sought to undermine our republican edifices.’ 

For fifty years after Jefferson’s triumph the democracy which 
he promulgated found its support not only in the western parts 
of the original thirteen states but in all the oncoming new states 
of the West. Omit the South and think only of the states of the 
Northwest, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wiseonsin. The 
party of Jefferson and of Jackson was able to carry these states, 
as also Pennsylvania, until close to the days of the Civil War, 
until the restriction of slavery had become the dominant issue 
in American history and the Democratic party had come largely 
under the control of southern slaveholders. In this period of 
half a century more than ten states were added to the Union 
from the West and South and all of them framed their constitu- 
tions under the influence of this radical Jeffersonian democracy, 
providing for a widened suffrage, frequent elections, an elective 
judiciary, and other aspects of popular control. 

We turn from the genteel democracy of Jefferson to the eruder 
aud more vigorous democracy of Jackson. 

Jackson will always be known as the child of the frontier. 
His career but repeats the old story — the expression of discon 
tent of the up-land folk against the wealthier classes of the coast- 
alplains. Inthe Jacksonian West arose a new democracy which 
overthrew the Virginia dynasty and brought on a new revolution 
in American polities. 
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Jefferson was a democrat in theory. Jackson was a democrat 
in class and action. This new democratic leader stood for «) 
other radical shift, a new alignment of the West and Southwes: 
against the Northeast and Kast. He stood for the rough, plaj; 
people who worked, against a white-collared gentry — the we I] 
born, the well-trained, the well-heeled, who had presumed to look 
upon themselves as an office-holding governing class. This ney 
radical democracy was determined that the government shou 
not determine things for the people, but the people for the eoy- 
ernment. These sons of the forest, the soil, the plains, and t 
shop would be their own rulers, and through leaders of their 
own choosing would take charge of the Ship of State. It should 
be shown that in the government, as in the West, one man was 
rood as another. 

This new country produced another positive democrat, the 
Little Giant of a hundred political battles in this Empire Stat 
of the West. Stephen A. Douglas was a child of New England 
but his life’s work came to fruition in Illinois, and here he ex 
pounded his famous doctrine of popular sovereignty, his never 
failing faith in the Anglo-Saxon people which led him to feel that 
wherever they settled in state or territory there they should 
have the right to govern themselves in all their domestic con 


‘Tal 
© O1d 


cerns. To Calhoun and Webster and the statesmen of t 
school that seemed like a radical doctrine indeed. Calhoun 
dubbed it the ‘‘sovereignty of the squatter.’’ 

Krom this western region came another, a greater and truer 
democrat than Jefferson, or Jackson, or Douglas. 

The Jacksonian Northwest not only revived the old Democra 
tic party of Jefferson, it begat the new Republican party of Lu 
eoln. It was in the West, not in eastern centers, nor from the 
political headquarters at Washington that we find the beginnings 
of the new radical party of which Lincoln was destined to be 
eome the national leader. The new party came from the soil, 
from the ground up, from among the people themselves — from 
the little ehureh at Ripon, Wisconsin, and from other primary 
assemblies of the common folk. Under the oaks at Jackson it 
found its first organized voice. Seward and other leaders in th 


Kast were still clinging with some hope to the old Whig party. 
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Lincoln eame from his retirement and gave voice and leadership 
to this new democracy. 

He was joined by western Democrats like Morton and Trum- 
hull and Palmer, who were ready to sink old party differences 
and join in a new movement for the sake of freedom in the ter- 
ritories. In this struggle western democracy took the lead. 
“The free pioneer democracy,’’ as Professor Turner says, 
‘struck down the slave-holding aristocracy on its march to the 
West.’ 

Objection may arise to my identifying Lincoln with radieal- 
ism. By nature he was essentially conservative. I am aware of 
his extreme caution, of his hatred of violence, of his respect for 
the courts, of his extreme disinelination to disregard the Consti 
tution, though he consented to radieal departures from the let 
ter of that document under the pressure of necessity and the 
operation of a higher law. To save life he would give a limb. 
The nation, whose constitution it was, was not to perish from too 
strict adherence to its terms. That was a radicalism which now 
all will approve, though it was denounced in bitter terms in the 
days of his tribulation by the conservative self-appointed guard- 
ians and defenders of the Constitution. 

It may be said that this new radical Republican party of Lin 
coln was not a new democracy but merely a revival of the old 
democracy of Jefferson and of the Declaration of Independence. 
It was time, indeed, that some new life, some new interpretation 


nd appheation of that old democracy should be given to Amer- 
ican politics. No more passionate devotee of that great demo 
cratic instrument ever lived than Abraham Lineoln. He was its 
best product and best interpreter. His ears were now being 
ereeted with what he considered apostate creeds. <A great Whig 
orator of New England, Rufus Choate, had ridiculed the doe- 
trine of the Declaration as ‘‘a glittering generality.’’ Douglas 
had declared that the fathers had intended to say only that all 
white men were created equal. A western Democrat, Pettit of 
Indiana, had declared from his seat in the U.S. Senate that the 
first postulate of the Declaration which asserted the equal priv- 
ileges of all men under the law was ‘‘not only not a self-evident 
The Supreme Court of the 


99 


truth but it was a self-evident lie. 
United States by a solemn dictum had declared that the negro 
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was not included within the scope and meaning of its terms a) 


} 


and 


that it and the Constitution were promulgated at a time when t 


black man had no rights which the white man was bound to re 
spect. What the Constitution meant then it means now and eyer 
shall mean, changes in social conditions or publie opinion to { 


Aa 


contrary notwithstanding. 

Was the nation itself to become apostate from democrac: 
deference and obeisance to the fell spirit of slavery? Not whil 
Lincoln lived, if his voice and leadership could prevent it. 

His interpretation of the old Declaration came at an hour 
erisis and it will always live as a elassie in our political litera- 
ture. Lincoln insisted that the Declaration ineluded all men 
black as well as white. That was radical doctrine for its day 


Douglas and the conservative Democrats were boldly denving 
that it included negroes at all. Lincoln urged that the right o! 
a black man to the bread which he had earned by the sweat of his 
brow was equal to that of his own or of any other man. 

‘‘In the early days,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘our Declaration of Ind 
pendence was held sacred by all; but now to aid in making the 
bondage of the negro universal and eternal, it is assailed and 
sneered at and construed and hawked at and torn till, if its 
framers could rise from their graves, they could not at all recog 
nize it. 

‘“*The fathers intended to set up a standard maxim for free 
society, which should be familiar to all and revered by all; cor 
stantly looked to, constantly labored for, and, even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approximated. Its authors meant 
it to be as, thank God, it is now proving itself, a stumbling block 
to all those who, in after vears, might seek to turn a free people 
back into the hateful paths of despotism. They knew the prom 
ness of prosperity to breed tyrants, and they meant when such 
should reappear in this fair land and commence their avocation, 
they should find left for them at least one hard nut to erack.’’ 

Thus Lincoln gave a new birth and a new meaning to the great 
principle of the Declaration of Independence. To paraphrase 
the language of Washington, it had raised a standard to which 
the wise and noble and democratic may at all times repair. 

In the great convention which first nominated Lincoln for the 


Presidency, Joshua R. Giddings, a western radical from the Ohio 
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Western Reserve, after the platform had been reported to the 
convention and was about to be approved, moved to insert as a 
resolution of the platform the famous passage from the Deelar- 
ation, that ‘‘all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
hy their Creator with certain inalienable Rights that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’’ This 
was objected to by the timid conservatives of the convention; it 
would make the platform too much like an abolition document. 
It was voted down. Giddings arose from his seat and walked 
down the aisle to leave the convention. George William Curtis, 
an impassioned young orator, who like Giddings was a radical 
Free Soiler, appealed to the convention for reconsideration. The 
resolution was approved and was inserted in the platform, quite 
to the satisfaction of Lineoln who had not been of the Free Soil 
party group. 

The new party took the name Republican, a name which had 
been used within a decade of the new party’s birth to designate 
the followers of the old party of Jefferson and Jackson. The 
consequence was that the adherents of the party of Buchanan, 
Cass, Marey, and Douglas aceused the new radical anti-slavery 
party of stealing the old party name, and Douglas went to his 
grave unwilling to call the party of Lincoln and Seward by any 
other name than ‘‘ Black Republican,’’ as if it were hopelessly 
and dangerously tarnished with the radical pitch of hated aboli- 
tionism. 

So always we witness a mingling of conservatism and radi- 
ealism within the same era, within the same party, within the 
same men. 

From the Civil War to the appearance of Bryan in the national 
arena the chief feature in American history was the struggle for 
economic reform and social justice, for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth that America was producing. Again the com 
plaint came from the farmers and home-builders of the West. 
The struggle was focused around questions of land, transporta- 
tion, taxation, and finance. The period was marked by the rise 
of the Greenbackers, the Grangers, the Populists, the political 
activities of labor unions, and the rise of socialism. In this 
period the ordinary conventions, platforms, nominations and 
leadership of the great parties, so-called, are altogether of minor 
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importance. To the serious student of the period who seeks its 
significance and interpretation, the interest centers around the 
agitations, proposals, and demands of these protesting radical] 
groups. Krom these came the real forces that modified our his 
tory and determined the course of events. 

In the days when Lincoln in his dubious twenties was strug 
eling for a foothold here in New Salem and Springfield, the fary 
ers of Illinois were fighting for railroads; they must have trans 
portation to the markets of the world. A generation later they 
were fighting against railroads; they found themselves in the 
grasp of a transportation monopoly. The farmers. brought 
about some regulative laws which the courts overthrew. The 
reaction among the farmers was one of anger and indignation, 
They were ready to accept the gage of battle with monopoly, 
ready for anew Declaration of Independence, and on the Fourth 
of July, 1873, these intrepid pioneers of Illinois resolved to free 


themselves from the tyranny of monopoly, and, if need be, the 
would free themselves from all past party connections. 

New political parties sprang up in the West, pledged to fight 
for publie control of railroad rates and relief from eastern 
money lenders. They demanded state-controlled, maximum rates 
for elevator storage and a cheaper and expanding currency, 
eurrency that would bring higher prices for the products of their 
mortgaged farms. 

Professor Turner has brought out all this and its significance 
in his Frontier in American History from which I now quote this 
salient passage: 

‘The ‘Granger’ attacks upon the railway rates, and in favo1 
of governmental regulation, marked a second advance of West 
ern settlement. The Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist de 
mand for government ownership of the railroad is a phase of the 
same effort of the pioneer farmer, on his latest frontier. The 
proposals have taken increasing proportions in each region ol 
Western Advance. Taken as a whole, Populism is a manitesta 
tion of the old pioneer ideals of the native American, with the 
added element of increasing readiness to utilize the national 
grovernment to effect its ends. This is not unnatural in a see 
tion whose lands were originally purchased by the government 


and given away to its settlers by the same authority, whose rail 
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roads were built largely by federal land grants, and whose set- 
tlements were protected by the United States army and gov- 
erned by the national authority until they were carved into ree- 
tangular States and admitted to the Union.’’ 

It was the industrial laborers in the cities who began the 
struggle for the greenback and for an expanding currency. The 
National Labor Union in its congresses of 1866, 1867, and 1868 
demanded the abolition of the national banking system; the es- 
tablishment of a true national currency of legal tender green- 
hacks with the intereonvertible bond bearing interest at 3.65%, 
and the payment of government bonds in these greenbacks. They 
raised their protests against the poverty of the masses, who 
‘have only their daily wants in this land of plenty and who in 
sickness and misfortune become paupers and vagrants.’’ In poli- 
ties these expressions made themselves known in the Labor-Re- 
form Party of 1872, which made a futile attempt to obtain some 
outstanding national figure for its leader. 

This party, or its saving remnant, merged into the Greenback 
party of 1876 which was distinctly a western party, as shown in 
its vote of 82,000 for Peter Cooper in 1876, one-fifth of these 
votes coming from the single state of Illinois. 

A continuance of hard times, labor troubles, and the great 
railway strike of 1877 added to the army of the discontented and 
in the congressional elections of 1878 the vote of the National 
Labor-Greenback party rose to over a million. Iowa led in the 
voting and Weaver and Gillette were sent to Congress from that 
state. The straight Greenback party vote for Weaver fell to 
308,000 in the presidential year of 1880, but it was more than 
three times what it had been in 1876. 

The next protest was a mightier and more effective one, the 
Populist protest of 1890 and 1892 when the radical vote again 
arose to over a million. These Greenbackers and Populists were 
recognized as the ‘‘Adullamities’’ of American polities around 
whom, as around King David at the eave of Adullam ‘‘every one 
that was in distress and every one that was in debt and every one 
that was discontented gathered themselves.’’ 

Unlike David, these discontented radicals of America never 
came into power, but their principles and policies were imposed 
upon subsequent distinguished party leaders. 
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When this new agrarian upheaval began, it was radical Kansas 
that seemed to be in the lead. In 1888 Kansas had east 38.000 
votes for Streetor, the Greenback-Labor candidate for Pres} 
dent, nearly twice as many as Illinois, the next highest stat 
the list. There the Grangers and the Farmers’ Alliance 1 
began to desert their old parties by the thousands. It was ther 
that ‘‘the country school houses were packed with excites 
throngs. County, district, and state conventions were atte: 
by great crowds of earnest and indignant farmers, and in th 
schoolhouse meetings they sang lustily, ‘*Good-bye old parties 
geood-bye.’? A new erusade was arising and the prairies 
Kansas and Nebraska seemed to be on fire. One eastern edit: 
said, ‘‘We want no more states until we ean civilize Kansas,” 
and another editor called her ‘‘the drunken helot of America 
polities.’’ There was something the matter, something threat 
ening in this new radicalism. 

Now to my mind William Allen White is one of the sanest, 
soundest, happiest, and most effective radicals of recent tim: 
But he had very little conception or understanding of ‘What 
the matter with Kansas,’’ when still in his twittering twenties ly 
wrote his famous editorial in the nineties. White’s rollicking 
ridicule was effective, but the ‘‘old moss-back Jaeksonians”’ 
the Kansas plains were not on the rampage ‘‘snorting and ho’ 
ing beeause there was a bathtub in the State House,’’ as Whit 
picturesque and classical editorial expressed it. The farmers 
Kansas were not ‘tshabby, wild-eyed, rattle-brained fanatics’’ 
because they were seeking some legal formula for staying t 
foreclosure of mortgages upon their farms. They were domg 
just what their western frontier predecessors had done man) 
times before under similar cireumstanees and similar hardships 

Mr. White learned better and came to see that there we 
reasons why Kansas should ‘‘turn to raising hell instead of hogs 
and hominy,’’ as Mary Ellen Lease advised. <A little later 
White himself joined some wild ‘‘insurgents’’ known as ‘‘Pro- 
eressives,’’ and wandered off the reservation. President Tatt 
called these new progressive radicals ‘‘neuroties’? —a bright 


idea, since there is always a relation between a radical and lis 
nerve. But in the days of White’s protest under Roosevelt, 
radicalism had been made respectable. But the progressive pro 
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test tor which White and Roosevelt stood ditfered but little from 
, policies and measures for which **Sockless Jerry i Simpson 
| Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease and the Kansas Populists had been 
wling’ only a little over a briet deeade before. 
Bryan had already adopted their program essentially and had 
yroclaimed it throughout the land. Roosevelt came to adopt 
uch of it too. I reeall a cartoon of the early Roosevelt days, | 


nk it was MeCutcheon’s. Bryan was a bird upon a limb. 


Roosevelt was another bird upon another limb nearby. The 
Brvan bird had lost every feather save one; that was free silver. 
The Roosevelt bird had plucked all the rest and was wearing 


m in style and smug satisfaction. 

But the feathers which Roosevelt had borrowed trom Bryan, 
Brvan had already borrowed from the Populists. Bryan was 
lert in polities. He had been in the midst of this western radi- 
ealism and he was quickly sympathetie with democratie move- 
ments, while Roosevelt, understanding well what Marshall had 
said about Jefferson’s killing the Federalist party by adopting 
ts principles, now believed that the best policy was to ‘‘cut the 
round from under’’ this western radicalism of the previous de 
cade by adopting in large measure its program. ‘To show that 


his was done we have only to submit a few facts to a candid 
world. 

General James B. Weaver, of Iowa was the leader of the Pop- 
ulists. Let us take him as the typical representative of their 
cause. In him, as Professor Haynes has shown, the radieal pro 
eressive sentiment of our day found its first real leader. He 
was the prophet and the pioneer, the clear voice in advance. He 
planted and sowed what others came to reap. What had he 
believed and proclaimed back in the later seventies, during the 
eighties and the early nineties? 

He stood for a larger democracy. So, I think, did Bryan and 
Ri osevelt. 

He stood against the control of government by the interests. 
Such were the professions of the later leaders. 

He stood for the direct popular election of U.S. Senators. 1 
do not need to point the analogy. 

He stood for a graduated income tax, that the rich might pay 
to government out of the abundance of their ability. He be 
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lieved not in the Federalist dictum that the government shoujd 
take care of the rich and the rich would take care of the poor 
Bryan and Roosevelt both followed this lead. 

Weaver stood for prohibition, he would stand for it now — 0) 
of the most radical innovations in our history, promoted chief! 
in the West, albeit by classes usually conservative on industria] 
and social reforms. To this Roosevelt never committed himself, 
nor did Bryan during the twelve vears he was running for | 
Presideney. 

Weaver favored the construction of the Isthmian canal 
brought about by Roosevelt by a more radical method tha 
Weaver had dreamed of. 

He favored monetary reform, in the very direction in whic 
our money system has been reformed —a government agence 
for the output of currency, for its expansion or contraction. 

He favored a department of commerce and labor. Such a 
department came in under Roosevelt’s administration. 

He favored a government commission for the eontrol of the 
railroads and the regulation of their rates, a policy which Roose- 
velt, backed by the elder Wallace, of Iowa, and-by western farm- 
ers, stoutly fought for in his administration. 

Weaver found large tracts of the publie lands in the contro! of 
railroad corporations. The terms of the grants had not bee 
complied with. He favored the reversion of these lands to tly 
government, the lands to be held for actual settlers who wer 
seeking homes and homesteads in the West. None of us now see 
any danger in that radical policy. 

Weaver and his party found the circulating currency of the 
eountry standing at what they claimed was $8 per capita in 
some parts of the country, certainly it was not more than $14 in 
the days of their pioneer struggles. The Greenbackers and the 
Populists demanded that it should be increased to $50. It 1s 
now about that, and before the late deflation it stood at $58 per 
capita, more than four times what it was in the days of Weaver’ 
‘Call to Action.’? The Federal Reserve policy of deflation fol 
lowing the World War took nearly $1,000,000,000 of money from 
circulation. The result was a recrudescence of radicalism in t! 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Iowa, and the politicians on the anxious 


seat are not sure that we have seen the last of it. Again we ar 
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reminded of Burke’s aphorism, ‘‘when popular discontents are 
prevalent something is amiss in government.’’ 

~ Thave not mentioned the initiative, the referendum, the reeall, 
the party nominating primary and woman suffrage, the parcels 
post; the postal savings banks; the eight-hour law; the Aus- 
tralian ballot; the inspection of mines, shops, and factories; 
reform of the rules ot the House of Representatives, and the 
restraint of the absolute power and veto of the Speaker and his 
committees, all of which were in the Populist platforms and were 
ifterwards so heartily endorsed by the Democratic Bryan and 
the Progressive Roosevelt and their followers. Such is the story 
of western pioneering in polities. 

Thus we see that the policies of the radical democracy of 1896 
and the later Progressive movement go back to the pioneer work 
of Weaver and his Populist co-laborers. Professor Haynes is en- 
tirely right when he says that the Greenback campaign of Weav- 
er in 1880 and his Populist campaign of 1892 were but the pre- 
cursors of those of Bryan in 1896 and of Roosevelt in 1904. I 
would not be frivolous before a serious audience like this, but if 
seems to me it was General Weaver who had grown the feathers 
in which these later political birds plumed themselves. 

| do not claim that Weaver or any leader created the radical 
demands of his day. They sprang from social distress. After 
the fashion of radical leaders, Weaver merely responded to them. 
Issues are never originated by politicians. They are not made 
by candidates or conventional parties. These accept the issues 
that are made by independent agencies and groups. These 
groups grow from the voters, from the primary agencies of the 
people themselves, from humble sources among the poor and the 
lowly and their adherents usually go in for root and braneh re- 
form. ‘*Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength.’’ So, also, with political progress. 

The latest phase of western radicalism is yet to be noticed — 
the Farmer-Labor party and the La Follette movement. As 
third-party protests they are much like the rest. 

In New England the farmer of the old stock is conservative in 
his polities. He is likely to be antagonistic to organized labor 
which, he thinks, increases the cost of manufactured articles 
which he must buy and wages which he must pay. In the West, 
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in some states, farm and city labor have been able to unite and 
make common cause. 

A Farmer-Labor platform sounds much like that of the Po) 
ulist party of 1892. Their complaints and demands are 1 
the same. They emphasize the importance of transportati 
The farmer-labor groups were not pleased with the post-war 
return of the railroads to private ownership and they demand 
the repeal of the Esch-Cummins Act which did that odious thi 
This act, they claimed, had increased transportation rates 
hundreds of millions, to guarantee dividends on watered secu 
ties of Wall Street bankers. It permitted the railroads to pa 
out at padded prices millions for equipments to outside corpo. 
ations in which railway officials and their banking friends wer 
interested. Over a billion dollars were paid to the railroads 
from the public treasury, on a valuation that included eig 
billions of water. The act was, therefore, unfair to the fan 
the shipper, the merchant, the railroad laborer. Food was rot 
ting on the ground and going to waste beeause of excessi 
freight rates, while hundreds of thousands in our large cities 
were suffering for the necessaries of life. Such was their | 
pression of suffering and discontent. 

Next, as in the Populist days, money and credit were made 1 
basis of prime complaint. In war inflation there was an increas 
ing supply of money, a liberal extension of credit, large amounts 
of Federal Reserve notes (1917-1919). People were encourag 
to extend their credit. Sudden and sharp deflation occur 
Loans were ealled in on desperately short notice. Credit 


f 


shut off. The curreney was contracted and one of the wot 
depressions in our history oeeurred. This was done at a ti 
when the Federal Reserve system, according to the Wall Str 
Journal, had a credit expansion of many billions. 

The power controlling the credits and money of the people, 
said these western farmers, holds the economie life of our p 
ple in the hollow of its hand. The Federal Reserve Board holds 
that power. The majority of that Board determines wher 
money and eredit shall go, whether to agriculture, mining, ma 
ufacturing, or to speculation. Therefore, these farmers d 
manded that the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Farm 
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Loan Board be reorganized in the interest of those whom they 


were intended to serve. <A ‘‘dirt farmer’’ or two should 20 On 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


John Skelton Williams, former comptroller of the curreney 


and member of the Federal Reserve Board, charged that the 


DMO 
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wer of this Board was so used as to smash agricultural prices 
nd drive small business men to bankruptcy. 

This deflation policy, if not deliberately aimed at the farmers 
‘ the country, at any rate hit them hard. ‘‘It broke the market, 
it it broke the farmer, too.’’ 

Radical spokesmen of the western revolt claimed that this 


break in prices cost the farmers $11,000,000,000 in their land 


yy 


fe | 


+ 


lues and crops, enough to pay the debt of EKurope to America. 
‘housands were left homeless, many driven to suicide. 

These western farmers and laborers, holding that political 
emocraey is only a phrase without industrial democracy, made 
heir positive demands: 

|. Restoration of civil liberties — free speech, free press, 
ree assembly. 

Some of their members had suffered from governmental re- 


trictions. Therefore, they called for the repeal of the espion 


age act and the sedition and criminal syndiealist laws. 


. 


2. The protection of the right of all workers to strike. 
Therefore, the courts should be stripped of all power to issue 
nti-labor injunctions and of their power to declare unconstitu- 
ional laws passed by Congress. 


*) 


3. To Americanize the courts they demanded that federal 


Ul 


loves should be eleeted for terms not to exceed four Vears, sub 


ject to reeall. 


{ 


+. They called for universal suffrage by immediate ratifies 


tion of the Nineteenth Amendment. 


S 


0. ‘They stood for the initiative, referendum, and recal 





, with 


pecial provision that war shall not be declared before referring 


the question to a direct vote of the people, except in cases of 


a 


( 


ictual military invasion. 
6. They opposed all imperialism abroad and urged the right 
! labor to an increasing share in the management of industry. 
7. They favored the public ownership and operation of rail- 
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roads, with democratic control of all public utilities and natural 
resources, including stockvards, large abattoirs, grain elevators, 
water powers, cold storage and terminal warehouses, mines, ¢oa| 
lands, iron, copper, oil, timber lands, pipe lines, oil tanks, tel 

graph and telephone lines. 

Here is a large measure of socialism, or nationalism if one 
wishes so to put it. 

8. They declared also for the establishment of national and 
state-owned banks where the money of the government must be 
and that of individuals may be deposited, and the granting of 
credit to groups and individua!s under regulations laid down by 
Congress to safeguard deposits. 

9, They ealled for legislation to check farm tenantey, public 


} 


markets, extension of the farm loan system, with cheap credit 





to farmers, dependable transportation for farm products, and ; 
national service for advice and direction to farmers. 

10. They opposed all consumption taxes, such as the sales 
tax. War-acquired wealth should be taxed in such manner as ti 
prevent the shifting of the burden to the shoulders of the poor 
in the shape of higher prices and increased living costs. There 
fore, we should have steeply-graded income taxes with liberal 
exemptions in the lower brackets. 

ll. To reduce the high cost of living, they would stabilize the 
currency, control meat-packing, and extend the parcels post to 
bring producer and consumer together. 

Their special Labor demands were: 

(a) No compulsory arbitration. There should be no coercion 
of workers. 

(b) An eight-hour day and a forty-four-hour week. 

(ec) Old age and unemployment payments; insurance to 
workers against accident and disease. 

(d) In periods of depression there should be government 
work on housing, road building, reforestation, reclamation of 
cut-over timber, desert, and swamp lands, and the development 


of ports, water-ways, and water-power plants. 

In these declarations we find essentially all of the La Follette 
program of 1924. They contain other things that the La Fol 
lette program did not incorporate, looking more toward social 
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hut here we find the full expression of the political platform 
is latest outstanding western radical. The La Follette dee- 


Lidl 


laration on the judiciary was the one most fiercely attacked 


WS 


during the eampaign. The idea that Congress might over-rule 
the Court, the declaration in favor of an elective judiciary and 
eainst the judicial veto and nullification of legislation ‘‘in con- 
flict with the political, social or economic theories of the judges,’ 
this was nothing new under the sun. It had been heard in some 
‘orm in every generation. 

When the Court assumes to settle a political issue it always 
vets into trouble or is brought within the field of controversy and 
riticism. That a political opinion of the Court may be opposed, 
resisted, and overcome is a piece of radicalism in polities that is 
more than a hundred years old. It began with Jefferson and 
as come on down through Jackson and Lincoln and Bryan and 
Roosevelt. Jefferson, as we have said, rejected the doctrine of 
judicial review. Jackson refused to be guided by the Court’s 
opinion on the bank and he allowed that Marshall might make 
decisions but it was up to the executive discretion to enforee 
them. Lineoln denounced the Dred Seott opinion by which the 
Court sought to restrain Congress from prohibiting slavery in 
the territories. He refused to accept or obey the judgment of 
the Court as a rule of political action and he said, ‘‘If I were 
elected to Congress and a vote should come up on a question 
whether slavery should be prohibited in a new territory, in spite 
of the Dred Scott decision, | would vote that it should.’’ Roose- 
velt urged that the people might be the interpreters of their own 
constitution when it came to deciding what political policies may 
be pursued under it, and he declared for the popular recall of 
judicial decisions to be used when the Court, by a political deci- 
sion, assumes to prevent a public policy which the people through 
their representatives may have decided upon —a proposal far 
more radieal than La Follette’s. Bryan and his party in 1896 
declared for a new income-tax decision from a court ‘‘as it may 
be hereafter constituted’’ — a veiled threat of a packed Court by 
the exercise of power by the political branches of the govern- 
ment, recalling the reorganization which occurred in order to 
bring about the notable reversal of the Court’s decision in the 
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Greenback cases. It was then that the historian, George Ba; 
croft, seized his pen to defend the Constitution which, as }y 
thought, had been so sorely wounded in the house of its friends. 

So through three generations of controversy this so-called 
radical attitude toward the nullifving power of the Suprem 
Court has reeurred again and again in our party history. Ger 
erally its advocates have been found in western parties w 
western leaders. 

A few words by way of indicating briefly some significance 
the recent radical support. 

If we do not count the South, which is hardly vet open to ay 


lected in the analvsis, it will be seen that in 1924 the La Follett 


peal for any independent movement and may, therefore, be ne 


vote of nearly 9,000,000 was fairly well distributed throughout 
the United States. Whatever radicalism La Follette represent 
ed was supported formidably in the four great industrial states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Hlinois. From these states 
he received nearly one-third of his total vote, and in Ohio an 
[llinois he ran a pretty close race with his Democratie opponent 
for second place in the balloting. In these states his vote cam 
chiefly from the great industrial centers. He carried Clevelar 
and polled a huge vote in Pittsburgh, more than four times t] 
ot the Democratic candidate, while New York east for him n 
votes than any other state, not even excepting Wisconsin w 
he earried. (New York 475,000. Wiseonsin 453,000). 

This would seem to indicate that this recent radicalism 
neither agarian nor sectional, nor was it particularly western. 

But when the contest for electoral votes and the proportio 
votes are considered it will be seen that La Follette’s eandida 
was more formidable in the West and was there a much moi 
disturbing factor in our party life. There it upset the balance 
of parties. On account of it, in 1924 the Democratie party ea 
third in twelve states. In eleven states west of Wisconsi! 
(where it came first) the progressive leadership came second 11 
the count of the ballots. In Minnesota, Iowa, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, Washington, California, Oregon, Nevada, Wyoming 
and Idaho, the Democrats as a conservative party were so over 
whelmingly defeated that in most of these states their party was 
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luced to impoteney, and in some of them it came to seem like 
necvligible factor in state polities. 
Western radiealism has substituted another opposition to the 
rty in power and the National Demoeratie party has been 
rowh back to bid for conservative and moist support in the 
tates on the Atlantic seaboard. It is vet to be determined 
hether the leadership and bulk of the party in the South will 
ve toward liberalism for an alliance with the West or toward 
conservatism to win support in the East. The lack of opposi- 
tion to the Coolidge administration among the Democratic lead 
ers in Congress seems to indicate that the latter course is being 
nned, which may justify the common remark that while we 
need only two parties in this country we do not need two 
conservative parties. 

rom this brief review of our history it will be seen that radi 
ealism has had its ups and downs, its uses and its abuses, its 
successes and its failures. Its influence, while not always deci- 
sive, has been weighty beyond its votes. When one radieal move 
ment subsides another arises to take its place. 

Throughout these rising and falling tides of radicalism we 

ve always had at hand the conservative balance wheel. The 

\merican people, as a whole, are habitually conservative. This 
comes not so much trom the temper of the people as from a wide 
diffusion of material comfort, from prosperous conditions that 
end to repress all desires for innovation. Prosperity is the 
ever-recurring, usually triumphant foe of radicalism. Sporadic 
outbursts we may expect, now and then, here and there, depend- 
ent upon the price of wheat, the local rainfall, or some other for- 
tuitous circumstance. But while the masses are fairly prosper- 
ous it will not be easy to turn the American people away from 
the conservative mind. If prosperity can be passed around; if 
the people believe that a fair degree of justice is attained; if 
there is a reasonably fair distribution of wealth, those disposed 
to radical innovations will be restrained and disappointed. 

This may seem like crass materialism, that the people are to be 
satisfied with bread and cireuses. But in this material civiliza- 
tion of ours wise men, while holding a conservative course, will 
recognize our obligation to the radical, to his faith, his hope and 
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optimism, to his spirit of inquiry and speculative energy, to hj 

\ 
may approve what Mr. Lecky ealls ‘‘the imagination that throws 
a halo of reverent association around the past,’’ but also tl 


+ 
Lil¢ 


constant aspiration and striving for the everlasting better. \ 


‘*which opens out brilliant vistas of improvement in the future.” 
We may admire the ‘‘mind that perceives clearly the advantages 
of existing institutions and the possible dangers of change, but 
also that which sees keenly the defects of existing institutions 
and the vast additions that may be made to human well-being.”’ 

As we look back upon these radical struggles of the past, I am 
sure we shall not wish to be of that class that would add to ‘‘the 
colossal weight of national selfishness; that desires merely to 
keep things as they are; who are prepared to subordinate their 
whole policy to the maintenance of class privilege; who look with 
cold hearts and apathetic minds on the vast mass of remediable 
misery around them, who have never made a serious effort, or 
perhaps conceived a serious desire to leave the world in any 
respects a better place than they found it.’’ 

Krom age to age there will be revivals and forward movements 
in our political activities. We must be saved from becoming po 
litically stagnant, and to that end we must recognize and encour- 
age our bold thinkers and strive to make room for their creations 
and their energies. Human indolence and indifference are thi 
deadliest foes of political achievement. 

In the sailing of the Ship of State, at times we shall have to 
add to our sails, at other times to our ballast. For myself I am 
ready to accept the liberal faith of Professor Dicey, that ‘‘free- 
dom will be justified of her children. She will produce through 
out the civilized world orderly, law-respecting, conservative so 
cieties which will insure progress but will also take good eare 
that mankind does not advance at too rapid a pace or dash reck 
lessly into unknown paths.’’ 

But let us not forget that it is the sail, not the ballast, that 
makes the vessel go; and, as Maeterlinck says ‘‘ballast exists 
everywhere; all the pebbles of the harbor, all the sands of the 
beach will serve for that. But sails are more precious and rare, 
and their place is not in the murk of the well, but in the open, 
amid the light of the tall masts where they will collect the free 


winds of space.”’ 














THE FIVE NATIONS AND QUEEN ANNE 
By Wituram Tuomas MorcGan 


Few North American Indians were ever entertained by British 
royalty, and at no time was this done so consciously and suecess- 
fully as during the later years of the reign of ‘‘Good Queen 
Anne,’’ when for the first time the problems of imperial defense 
and Indian politics assumed a place of real consequence in Brit- 
ish poliey. The English colonists living along the Atlantic sea- 
hoard during the seventeenth century were able either to subdue 
the Indians or to drive them away from the haunts of white men. 
King Philip’s War during the last quarter of that century was 
the final despairing effort of the New England Indians, by which 
time England’s relations with the Five Nations in New York 
were such as to keep the frontiers safe from marauding parties. 

All this had searcely come to pass when in 1689 the entire 
problem of defending the frontier was reopened by the outbreak 
of hostilities between France and England. Neither New York 
nor New England was in any condition to meet the double men- 
ace of French and Indians. New York was exceptionally vul- 
nerable. Her western frontier lay east of Schenectady, and her 
northern, but little above Albany. Communications were diff- 
cult by land, and incredibly slow by water. The New York 
frontier, furthermore, was strategically of the greatest import- 
anee, and its safety rested largely upon the ability of the colonial 
authorities to retain the good will of the Five Nations. Lord 
Bellomont sensed this. He wrote the Board of Trade that ‘‘all 
their security . . . is bound up in the preservation of the 
[Iroquois] in amity with us, and trying to secure and retrieve 
the Hastern Indians,’’ that ‘‘you may set the French at defiance 
and laugh at all their projects to circumvent us, their settlements 
at Mechisipi and Canada and Nova Scotia put together.’’* The 


1E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial H story of the 
State of New York (New York, 1853-61), IV, 834 (hereafter cited as N. Y. C. D.); 
Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Cent iry (New York, 
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Mohawk Valley, which they oceupied, was the most aecessi] 
route to the West, being both quicker and shorter th: 
Irench route by the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. Lying 
between the Adirondacks and the Catskills, it was the gat 


? +} 


towards the north. Owing to their warlike proclivities, the Fi 
Nations claimed the area extending westward well toward 
Mississippi and southward to the Carolinas. 

Both the English colonists and the mother country feared { 
possibility of encirclement. As early as 16587, Governor Thi 
Dongan of New York feared French activities as far south 
the Gulf of Mexico, while another spoke of their ambitions 
tending westward to ‘‘Callefournia.’’* Governor Joseph Dud 
ley of Massachusetts wrote that the French, ‘by their late ti 
and discovery of the Messaseppl River have in a manner mad 
a eirele round all the English colonies from New England to V1 
gvinia. . . If they should be able to debauch the five nati 





which have a long time very diffieultly kept steady to 
Mnelish interest, they would bring Maryland and Virginia to thi 
last distress . . . to the loss of the best trade belonging | 
H. M. in all the West Indies.’ 

Krom the first, France was fully conscious of the strateg 
position of the Lroquois country. Du Chesnau wrote the Fri 
authorities (1681): ‘‘there is no doubt, and it is the unive1 
opinion, that if the Iroquois are allowed to proceed they 
subdue the Illinois, and . . . Outawa tribes and divert 
trade to the English, so that it 1s absolutely necessary to mak 
them our friends or destroy them.’’* France clearly realiz 


1923), I, 472. Somewhat earlier Bellomont was more pessimistic. ‘‘I thank G 





he wrote the Board of Trade, ‘I shall be in no way responsible for the mism g 
ment that will probably loose us the Indians, and our plantations on this wl ( 
tinent N.Y. ©. D:., FV. 68 

2N. Y. C. D., III, 394; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial; America a 
West Indices (1702-1708), p. 849 (hereafter cited as C. C.). One English 
favored establishing a colony seventy miles west of the mouth of the Mississ 
C. C. (1708-1709), pp. 147, 424. See also C. C. (1693-96), p. 512; Ibid. 
p. 2055 N.Y. Cy Dy TV, 684, 2068. 

sC. C. (1706-1708), p. 591. His fears were shared by another observant N 
Englander. See Memorial of Colonel John Higginson, C. C. (1708-1709), p. 4 

tN. Y. C. D., IX, 165; C. H. MelIlwain (ed.), Peter Wraxall’s Abrids 
Indian Affairs (Cambridge, 1915). Inasmuch as Wraxall’s manuseript was ! 
in 1911, we are indebted to Professor Mellwain for our knowledge of this inva 
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at tne | ss ot Canada would mean. 66 Bf hy st les Anglois Ci 


’ . y 7 
au Canada nous avovent chass de HOS establisse 


t .’ Torey, secretary of state learned, ‘‘i/s feroient aisément 
rHeESTE du Misisipr Ce qu ils ont juUsSqu “icy te nite rutile bile ne 
e des lacs qut sont au dessus . . . de St. Laurent 

et q (2 S¢ rele ne Au Analois q rand MOUS l, uP aQurions cede 
Me vique eft de 


Canada de la il le ur Se rout fac ile de passer au 
iy pewa peu les maitres du nouveau monde.’ 
Dongan deseribed the Iroquois as the bulwark between us and 
French and all other Indians... At the opening of Queen 
Anne’s reign James Logan wrote William Penn: ‘‘If we lose 
the Iroquois, we are gone.’’* The Albanians, twenty years later, 
that the [roquois were ‘‘the balance of the Constitution of 
\meriea.’’ Charlevoix, the famous Jesuit historian, believed 
the Five Nations united with the English and other In- 
dians, ‘fone single campaign would suffice to expel the French 
from New France,’’ while another writer spoke of the Iroquois 





| as the ‘impenetrable force around the Northern colonies.’’ 
‘Their guns and tomahawks were the ruin of their 





Jesuit | 
hopes,’? wrote Parkman a generation ago. ‘‘Could they have 
curbed or converted those ferocious bands, it is little less than 
certain that their dream would have become a reality. 

Liberty may thank the Iroquois that by their insensate fury, the 
plans of her adversary were brought to nought, and a peril and 


79 


woe averted from her future.’ 


rk, for which he has written a long, scholarly introduction (hereafter cité as 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique Angleterre (Quai 
d’Orsay, Paris), 237, £. 220. (Cited hereafter as C. P. A.). See also N. Y. C. D., 
[V, 685, 8383; C. C. (1711-12), p. 259. 
N.Y. C. D., ILI, 393. Somewhat later, Dongan intimated that unless they kept 
ribes in that area contented, ‘‘they are able to ruin all ye King’s ¢ 
St Parts.’?’ Ibid.., 510. See also p. 430, 
Correspondence between William Penn and James Logan, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Memoires, LX, 88. 
sN, kA a.) Aes V, 371: 8 F. x. ae Charlevoix, Histoire et Deser pt Générale de 


a 
Vouvelle France, translated by J. G. Shea, (New York, 1866-72), IV, : d 
W der Colden, History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada. . . (New York, 
1909), I, 190; Wraxall, 25; G. Chalmers, An Introductic to the Ilistory of the Re 
f the American Colonies (London, 1782), I, 248. 


>The Jesuits in North America Boston, 1884), 447. John Fiske keenly observed 


ie pivotal fact in early American history was the alliance between the Five 
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Indian relations, in consequence, took on a new significa: 
after the Glorious Revolution, more especially with the Iroquois, 
whom the French attempted to wean from their English 
giance. The Indian chiefs, under such conditions, were quit, 
willing to profit by playing one state against the other. Thy 
coyness led to the expensive custom of giving them costly pr 
ents at their meetings with the English authorities. One ob 
ous result of French consideration for their power and possih 
friendship was that French and Indian war parties confi 
themselves for the most part to New England, rather than | 
New York,'® which brought from Boston charges of collusi 
between the French and the New York colonists. The commis 
sioners at Albany conceded that the Lroquois and the praying 
Indians had agreed upon a neutrality; but justified it by saying 
they were thus always able to warn New England of an impend 
ing attack." Reverberations of this controversy were heard 
during King weorge’s War, when the authorities of New York 
accused the Albanians of a ‘‘shameful neutrality, which it is gen 
erally believed some in the province, have endeavoured to estab 





lish between this Province and Canada, at this time, such as was 
established in the War of Queen Anne’s Reign, by which the 
French in Canada, gained greater Advantages over the neigh 


Nations and the white men on the Hudson.’’ Dutch and Quaker Colonies (Bostor 


1900), II, 172. L. H. Morgan, the pioneer anthropologist, wrote still earlier t 
to the Iroquois ‘‘ France must chiefly ascribe the final overthrow of her magnifi 
schemes in the northern part of America.’’ League of the Iroquois (New \} 
1851), 11. 


10 This does not apply to the French attack on Schenectady, which was largely t 


result of the Iroquois’ remorseless treatment of the French colony at La C 


Even then, the French were careful not to antagonize the Mohawks unduly. See 
Colden, op. crt., - 141. 
11“*The people of Albany likewise have always been averse to engage our Indians 


in a War with the Eastern Indians, lest it should change the Seat of War, 
bring it to their own doors,’’ Colden, op. cit., I, 125. The New Yorkers catego: 
cally denied the neutrality charged by the New England governors in 1711. ‘‘T 


evidence seems overwhelming,’’ MeclIlwain sums up, ‘‘that there existed at 
times, both in war and peace, an understanding between the Dutch and the Caug 
nawagas, if not the French themselves, that Albany was not to be attacked, nor t 


trade between it and Montreal interrupted.’’ The problem of administration was 


yr 


so difficult because the Indian Commissioners at Albany were, perhaps, the g 
malefactors. See N. Y. C. D., V, 42, 584, 587, 682, 687. 
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uring Colonies, to the prejudice of the common interest of the 


tii iiisg 


7 


Nation.’? ** 

Economically, the Five Nations were in a bad way. The 
heaver had passed from their frontiers,’ and their continued 
prosperity depended upon their acting as middlemen between 

Inelish or French, and the western Indians, a position which 
their geographical location assured them. Their advantage in 
that respect was more certain if they sought the support of the 
English rather than the French, who were the more likely to 
build trading posts to the westward and absorb all the fur trade 
to themselves..* Consequently, it was to their own interest not 
only to trade with the English, but also to compel the western 
Indians to do likewise. Another faet which strongly inclined 


ing the Iroquois toward the English traders was the higher price 
nd they paid for furs and the lower prices they charged for sup- 
rd plies. furthermore, the only route to Albany, the center for 
rk these cheap supplies, passed directly through the lands of the 
Iroquois. Finally, the military strength of this great confed- 
ib eracy was rapidly declining, and Bellomont frankly informed 
as them that the Indians to the west ‘‘are vastly more numerous 


than your Five Nations.’’ Consequently, the Iroquois needed 
both an alliance with these Indians, and English support, as the 
first intereolonial war began.” 





The Albany convention of 1690 was, nevertheless, little more 
than a feeble attempt at colonial codperation against the per- 
sistent French and Indian menace. Phipps’ expedition against 

Wraxall, p. xlvii. See also Ibid., pp. xlviii-xlix, p. 58. 
N. Y. C. D., LX, 80; C. C. (1701), pp. 34-5. 


1¢Wraxall, pp. xxxix-xlii. When Cadillae complained that Detroit would f 


the hands of the English unless it were fortified, d’Aigremont replied 
| the English wish to go as far west as Detroit, the Iroquois would never p 


mit it, as it would endanger their position as middlemen. Mich. Pioneer and Hist. 
Coll., XXXITIT, 445. 

I5N. Y. OC. D., V, 726-33. Cf. Charlevoix, op. cit., 1V, 16. At times the Indians 
complained of high prices and the lack of guns and ammunition with whic! 


French supply their Indians . . . and that plentifully.’’ Wraxall, 18, 29, 47. 


Colden recorded (I, 178) an interesting statement of the Indians. ‘‘We return you 
nks for the powder and lead given us, but what shall we do with them without 
guns? Shall we throw them at the enemy?’’ In 1693 Governor Fletcher furnished 


the Five Nations with a large amount of supplies; two years later he was still more 


li 
generous. Jbid., I, 193, 235. 
6 Wraxall, 34. 
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Quebe e in the same year consisted of some 300 men, of whon 
150 were Indians.’ In October, 1692, the English cabinet coun 
cil ordered circular letters sent out requiring Virginia, Mar 
land, Pennsylvania, and New England to aid New York when 
ever its governor should demand such assistanee.’* When this 
message arrived in New York, Governor Benjamin Fletcher was 
rushing northward to relieve the Mohawks from further Frene! 
attacks. Peter Schuyler feared that the Five Nations were j) 
clining toward Franee,’’ and the rumor that they had actual! 
concluded peace was sufficient to cause Massachusetts to send 
commissioners, laden with gifts for the Indians, to another eo; 
ference at Albany.*’ The crisis passed for the moment; the In 
quois remained faithful, only to be exposed somewhat later to 
French attacks with little or no assistance from the English. 

In 1696 William III constituted the Board of Trade whose firs} 
formal report that autumn dealt with the problems of frontie 
defense. Fletcher likewise issued the same year a new commis 
sion to the board of Indian commissioners at Albany, authori 
ing any two or more of them to ‘‘treat, confer and consult wit 
me Gos iw 4 [roquois |, to hold correspondence with them, pur 
suant to such instructions as you. . . receive from me.’’ 

t., I, 158. 

(1689-92), pp. 717-19; Ibid. (1693-96), p. 635. 
A year later, Fletcher tried in vain to secur 
76, 


Osgood, op f., 2, 258s N.Y... (Ce D,,. BV 5-80-29, pass 


The Mohawks thought the English were lavish 
eir own, so they listened to the praying 
e with the French. Colden, op. cit., I, 152. By 169 
trength was quite broke, by the continuance of the wa 


rlish Colonies would join, they could still easily take C 


the Indians told Fletcher that ‘‘if all would take 


ild be strong enough to destroy the enemy 
He was also informed that to make 
nlv wanted his approbation, [for] they < ld 1 


’? Colden, op. ctt., I, 227. 
I, 102 ff. Raids of the Iroquois 


forays against New England. ( 
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The Indian tribes to the west, although fearful of economie 
trol by the Iroquois, were becoming restless under French 
nidanee, and one Potawatomi chief threatened to go over to the 
nelish unless provided with arms and ammunition. The 
prospect alarmed the French, who took advantage of English 
listlessness to gain the confidence of the Five Nations.” 


Despite 
some desperate efforts on the part 


of the Enelish commission 
the tirst intereolonial war being over, the governor of 
nada sueceeded in making a treaty with the Five Nations, 
ich brought peace from Nova Scotia to the Mississippi and 
from the Ohio to Hudson Bay.*’ This arrangement 


“was SO 


tilized by the French, with the connivance of New York author 


as Wholly to exempt that province from attack during th 
first two-thirds of the war which was to follow.’’ * 


The colonial authorities, however, attempted to 


regain their 
nenee over the lroquols. 


During a conference at Albany a 
or Iden opportunity knoeked at their door, when the Indian chiet's 
hesought the commissioners to send Robert Livineston to West- 
inster to complain of the French encroachment upon their 

nting grounds at Niagara. 
lish protection, agreed to cede 
had conquered. 


DY 


The saechems in return for Eng 
to England all the territory they 
A deed was drawn up in regular form, signed 
twenty chieftains and more than a dozen Englishmen, con- 
veving to William the entire region from Lake Ontario to Chi 
cago, an area of more than three 


mies, 


hundred thousand square 
Soon thereafter, however, Lord Cornbury became gov 


Wraxall, 18, 61-89, passim. They had probably heard rumors 
fully the English provided the sinews of war for the Iroqu 

2aN. Y. C. D., LX, 568, 673. In 1697 the French occupied all 
nd Fort Wilson on Hudson Bay. 


C, C. (1696-97), p. 519; Wraxall, 33-36. Their problem was made 
t because the French spread a report that the Er 


mucl 
nd massacre the Iroquois. N. Y. C. D., LV, 636-54, pass 
‘olden, op. cit., 1, 257-61; W. Kingsford, Histor 
F, Parkman, Count Frontenac and New Fra 
$41. 
Osgood, op. cit., I, 399. See also N. Y. C. D., 
granting large tracts of land adjacent to the Five 
fishness of some Indian traders made 


British relatio 
See Wraxall, 48-89, 


passim, 


N. Y. C. D., IV, 905-11; Wraxall, 40; C. 
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ernor of New York, and no advantage was taken of this uny 


offer, Livingston did 20 To Mngland, but mainly upon hi 
business. He also brought to the attention of the Board 
Trade and the Established Church the necessity of sending 
sionaries among the Five Nations. Some were sent, but 


iil, 


aved only a short time and accomplished little. 

Cornbury did little during his régime to maintain friend]: 
ations with the Iroquois. The customary presents were pee 
lected, while the English traders, even some of the commissi: 
ers, battened themselves at the expense of the Indians. ©; 
the superiority and cheapness cf English goods (together 
a constant supply of rum) kept the Indians true, althoug 
feared lest France might still further encroach upon their hunt 


ing grounds and eventually bring them under subjection. 


_ 


the close of 1708 the Indians were nervous, as they heard, firs! 


that England was about to exterminate them, and then, t] 
France and England planned a joint attack upon them.” Nie 
olson’s sad attempt before Port Roval that autumn served 
once to increase their fears and to lower British prestigs 


their eves, 
Having failed to eapture Acadia with colonial troops, Ma 


chusetts indicated that the best Was to cheek the Ireneh I) qaians 


ia 


was to make use of the Five Nations, and bemoaned the fact t] 


while New York was at peace, New England must withstar 
border forays all alone.” The Board of Trade wrote the Quee 


7 


that ‘tan agreement was concluded by his lordship [Cornbur 


with the Governor of Canada for a neutrality between th 
Nations and the Freneh and their Indians of Canada, which 


have been of great prejudice to your Majesty’s Governments 


hiefs complair 1 that their offer had been slighted, 


2D. LV, 2063, 1067, 

N.. 2.0. 2), TX, S4, Sis, 8 
Wraxall, 62 In August, 1708, tl Indian eommi 
e French Creek, 


H. 
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long, however, as Cornbury was govern 
‘ Troquois could not be utilized, but fortunately for New 
sie Lord Lovelace, his suecessor, favored the plan 


time, the colonial agent for New Hampshire wrote 


soard of Trade that the Mohawks ‘‘who alwaise were in ye 


lish interests, be incouraged by ve Govornor of New York 
<t ve enemy, who have been kept back, and are in number 
any as ye Knemie Indians; who if they had been duly in 
‘aged, might before this time have put all ve Plantations far 
1 ve fear of such an enemy, and saved the lives of more than 
usand English people . . . besides the expense of 
» than £100,000. ’’ 
he beginning of 1709 Governor Joseph Dudley of gi 
Colonel Francis Nicholson, and Colonel Samuel Vete 
adventurer, had interested the mother country in the 
of Canada by simultaneous attacks on Montreal and 
Queen Anne commanded the governments of New 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to codperate with New 


‘ngland in ridding North America of the French. New York 
neluding New Jersey) was to furnish 1000 men and was ex 
ected to gain the support of the Five Nations for the Montreal 


pedition. ‘*You shall moreover,’’? ran the Queen’s instrue- 
ns to Veteh, oe the aforesaid Governor in our name to 
mmand and engage the aforesaid 5 Nations, as also the River 


dians to join with all their fighting men in the said expedition 
] 


and promise them a good present if they do.’’" When Veteh 


1708-1709), p- 328. Massachusetts ¢ mplainer f i ffee ipon New 


Vaudreuil’s attitude of neutrality toward the Lrog , Which exposed 
rland frontier to the French Indians, a also le f Ingland In 
their furs to the French. Tbid., 236 
1708-1709), p. 4387. 
1708-1709), p. 24. The Board of Trade later slyly reflects 
aying that the home government had offered ample 
» colonists while at work ‘‘especially if yr. Majesty 
» effective care to support and encourage the 4 
as by his instructions, he is required to d oi Ib 
ions with the 5 Nations and River Indians,’’ the secretar 
‘femploy such as you think have the most influence on them, and 
‘olonel [Peter] Schuyler.’’ Jbid., 
arch 1, 1709, C. O. (P. R. 0.) 5/9, No. 22. The Queen had obviously adopted 
i F the Couneil and Aunittshy of Massachusetts. ‘‘And if your Majesty 


graciously pleased to command the services of the Mohawks and Nations 


284. 
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d Nicholson, who had been appointed commander of this 


ali 


pedition, reached New York, they learned from Lieutenant-G 
ernor Ingoldesby (Lovelace’s sueceessor) that the colonial ¢ 
cil had already dispatched an embassy to Albany to negotiat, 
with the Indians. Eventually, 400 Connecticut and New York 
troops, with as many Indians, reached Wood Creek on the 

to Montreal.” The British force intended to cooperate with { 
New Englanders in capturing Quebee was diverted, however, 
Portugal, so Nicholson was compelled to burn his forts and 1 
luctantly abandon for the time his attack on Montreal. \ 
York and the Five Nations, however, by this move brok 
neutrality with France, and greatly increased the interest 
Indians, of New York, and of the mother country in wresti 
Canada from France. 


ry] 


he eolonial leaders were not cast down by this failure Ol Ir 


4 NT 
| ( 
UY aS 


lish assistance. The conference of colonial governors a 
London, after learning that the foree intended for Quebee 

been sent elsewhere, asked the ministry to renew the project and 
sent Nicholson once more to urge upon the Queen its vital neces 


sitv. To bring the Indian problem and that of imperial defens 


to the attention of the British public, as well as to impress upo! 


the imagination of the Indian chieftains the greatness of t 
British state, the governors sent to London, as guests otf 
nation, five sachems seleeted * by the tribes of the Five 
tions.’ 


against these Indian rebels, 
dy and to whom they are a terror, they would in 
hem, and prevent the incursions made upon us fron 
708-1709 J Dis 
ly did not 
sability of giving 
No. 3; £** Winth1 
1710-11), p. 301. 
authorities hoped by this n 
‘ir claims he area to the westward, as the French with considerabl 
ited the idea in a memorial add sed to George II in 1750, elaiming t 
a ‘pure faree tha a nacted in England, where these pretended Am} 
were carried around a ‘oquois princes and Indian kings, who wer 


‘ee : ; ~ 
l of the nation.?? rap Fa. 


would very much conduce to the service if Col. Ni 


he Representation and Address now agreed upon and 
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Nicholson was soon in England, but no colonial representa- 
ves seem to have accompanied him.* Peter Schuyler, mayor 
Ibanyv, Was in charge of the five Indians, and early in Janu- 


1710, he sailed from Boston.*' The voyage, unfortunately, 


outributed to the death of one of the chiefs,** but Schuyler and 
the other four reached London as early as April, ready to em 
asize Nicholson’s mission. The latter ably presented the case 
the colonists, and made admirable use of the Indian kings 

r purposes of publicity. 
or a few days, at least, these Indians were the talk of the 
n,*’ and aroused fully as much interest as Pocahontas had 
excited a century before. Nor had they come unannounced, for 
Vetch had written Sunderland, leading secretary of state, that 
he was making arrangements to send Schuyler with the Indian 
“envoys . . . to Great Britain to waite upon Her Majesty 
o press the renewing of the expedition, if the war continues.’’ *” 
ter Sunderland and his colleagues agreed to send a force 


great mneonvenience .. . if a decent upon them do no proceed the 


4 


nd further advised, that a gentleman from each of the Governments as 


do accompany and assist him in his application 
em of each tribe of ye Five Nations at their El 
m on his voyage.’’ ‘‘Congress’’ of New England Governors. C. 
190. The Bostonians feared, moreover, that the French ‘‘ will endeavour 
» the 5 Nations of Indians from your Majesty’s service, and possibly pre 
1 them to joyn in their attacks.’’ Jbid., 492. 
9, No. 33. Hunter, soon to be governor of New York, was 
» late autumn. C. C. (1708-1709), p. 538. 
5/9, No. 49. The idea of the Indian mission is : 
ters to Schuyler. W. Dunlap, History of the New Netherlands, the Prov 
York (New York, 1839), I, 269; W. Smith, History of the Province of 
(New York, 1776), 146-61; Fiske, op. cit., II, 242. Vaudreuil reported 
huyler went to London to defend himself against Nicholson’s e¢riticism of 
ng the forts and supplies, intimating friction between the Dutch and Eng 


n New York: N, ¥. €. D., EX, 848. 


#4 A French memorial addressed to George II said: ‘‘The prin ipal man amo 


} 


em [ambassadors] was, as is commonly believed, poisoned by a secret vote of the 


LP? Ne es Gee ie, O8e. 


The Tatler advertised in four different numbers full length mezzotint engrav 

ngs of the kings by John Simmonds from the original painting by Verelat, ‘‘ which 

r Majesty has at he palace at Kensington.’’ Tatler (Aitken ed.), III, 299. A 

t of the sachems on a theater program is reproduced in J. Ashton’s Social Life in 
Reign of Queen Anne (London, 1883), 225 


» O. (P. B. O.) 5/9, No. 49. 
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against Port Royal (and prol ably Quel vee as well) ,* they 


o entertain the Indians. On April 19, as one eontempora 


informs us, the Duke of Shrewsbury introduced to the Qu 






‘Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Prow, and Sa Ga Yean Quah Prah To 
the Maquas | Mohawks] Elow Oh Kaom, and Oh Nee 

Ton No Prow of the river sachems, and Canajahore sache, 

four kines or chiefs of the Six hae in the West Indies, wh} 

lve between New-England and New-France, or Canada.’’ * T 








extract, interesting alike for its aoe in phonetics 
ereography,*’ is only one of numerous instances of public interes} 


in this Indian mission. 

Upon their gracious reception by the Queen, the kings mad 
speech °° which must have been the despair both of Her 
and the invaluable interpreter. Although the original 


baric’’ costumes ** of the aborigines m Neht eause little em} 


yy) 





















Society of Colonial Wars in Massachusetts 


(Boston, 1897 , 82-84: Ose 
















ng that the ministry only dec 


summer of 1710 to conquer Port Royal. Vetch’ 


» erred in say 
















s instructions were issued M 





48 Abel Boyer, Annals of the Reign of Queen Anne (1711), LX, 189 





cited as Annals). See also Vryberg’s letter to States General (Holland), Add. M 
Br. Mus.), 17,677DDD, f. 483; Monthly Mercury (1710), pp. 157-59. Addis 


Spectator (No. 50), made another att 







empt to spell the names of two of 
Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and E Tow O Koam. J 








ohn Genest spoke ‘of a) 






Te Yee Neen Ho Ga R Ww. Some Account of the Enalish Stade sath, 1832 
152 A theater handbill of Punch’s theater indicates that Emperor Tee Yer 
| 


Ho Ga Row, King Sa Ga Yea Qua Rah Tow, King E Tow Oh 






















Koam and King 

Nee Yeath Tow No Riow saw Powell’s marionettes. Ashton, op. cit., 22 

49 Luttrell’s geographical ideas approximated those of Boyer. ‘‘ ’Tis 
queen has some land forees to be sent to the West Indies with those kings s 
upon the French settlement about Canada.’’ Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Relat 
State Affairs, 1678-1774 (London, 1857 VI, 572. Marlborough’s and S 

nd’s geographical knowledge was little more accurate. Private Corres) 

f Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (2d ed., London, 1838), II, 418, 420 


C. 0. (P. R. O.), 5/1049, No. 157; J. Oldmixon, Br 


ed., London, 1741), I, 248. 


tish Empire in. Ame 





The Board of Trade minutes named Abraham Schuyler 






as interprete 
of the Board of Trade (1709-1. (London, 1924), 144; N. Y. C. D., IX, 1 
Schuyler, Colonial New York (New York, 1885), II, 33 













33. 
The sachems stayed at the Crown and Cushion, kept probably by Thomas 
upholsterer, father of Mrs. Colly C 





ibber, the actress, and Dr. Thomas A. A? 
1e musician. Dictionary of National Biography, IT, 104, A description of 
apparel after they were taken in hand by the 


+} 





authorities is cited by Miss Strick 
y ~ 


Lives « the Queens of England (London, 1859), VI, 234. Hildret leseribe 


h a 





is tricked out in an outfit borrowed from a London theater. History of the l 


States (New York, 1882), II, 261. Another writer attributed their outfit of ‘‘| 
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-assment to the present generation, they must have shocked the 
Queen, who was somewhat of a prude, even for her day. At 
’ rate, she bestowed upon the chiefs plentiful eifts and or 
red the lord chamberlain to entertain them at her expense. 

e Indians were then put in the care of the master of cere- 
ies, Who accompanied them wherever they chose to go. They 

n saw the sights of the capital and its environs, including the 
eaters,” the Banqueting Hall, Woolwich Arsenal and Dock- 
vard, and Greenwich Hospital, which was then nearing comple- 
The lords of the admiralty also escorted them around, try- 

to impress upon them the greatness of the British navy.*! 

‘he chiefs witnessed a review of four companies of Osmond’s 
body guards and were ‘‘ravished with delight’? at such fine 
troops, so well trained and equipped.”* The Board of Trade was 
willing to entertain them, and assured the sachems they would 
» all they could for the Lroquois.°° They were regaled by ‘‘le 


A 
Sr. Pen la Quaker a Taverne du Diable a Charing Crosse,’ an 


indication that William Penn never lost an opportunity of gain 
‘the good will of the Indians. The chiefs went to St. James’s 


Chapel to hear a discourse by Henry Compton, Bishop of Lon 

, who most characteristically (and diplomatically) followed 
the sermon by a magnificent dinner. After a final audience with 
Anne, they visited Hampton Court, Windsor Castle, Southamp 
ton, and lastly Portsmouth, whence they sailed for home, taking 


es, with . . . searlet ingrain cloth mantle . . . thrown over 


g in mourning for the death of the Queen’s con 
: 
h 


George of Denmark. The Prince, however, 
also Dunlap, op. cit., I, 269; Smith, op. cit., 160. 
e to States General, April 21, 1710. Add. Mss. 
77; Annals, IX, 189; Luttrell, op. cit., VI, 571. 
tised a concert for May 1, 1710, at York Buildings for ‘‘ 
e Emperor cf the Mohawks and the three Indian kings.’’ 
See also National Magazine, XVII, 287. 
Tatler (Aitken ed.), III, 299. 
K. Bonet to King of Prussia, April 21, 1710 (Old Style), Geheime 
Berlin), Rep. XI, 73, Bundle 35, L’Hermitage to States General, Ac 
Br. Mus.) 17,677DDD, f. 484. Bonet’s dispatches from April 28 to Ma 
tyle) contain much material on the visit of the chiefs. 
Jour. B. T. (1709-15), p./44; N. Y. C. D., BK, 165. Lord 
esent at the meeting of the commissioners. 


©. P. A. (Paris), 230; £152. 
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we 1 
with the 


h them something of assistance both in men and munitions. 


The chiefs were enthusiastie over their splendid treatment, al 
their visit helped arouse British public opinion to support 
expedition against Canada. 

The speech of these kines to the Queen is significant as reveal 


ine the desires of the tribes they represented. Printed at | 


ler 


in many contemporary publications,” it aroused much int 
and did much to eall attention to the Indian problem, and 
difficulties connected with imperial eontrol, as it Was a CONC 
manifestation of the nature and extent of Anglo-French col 
and commercial rivalry. The sachems asserted that they 
been a bulwark of defense against the French, and were grea 
rejoiced last year to learn that the Queen was sending an ey 
pedition to conquer Canada. They waited long, they continued 


for the fleet to come, but all in vain. They insisted emphatically, 


however, upon the necessity of reducing Canada, if they were to 
have free hunting, and unrestricted trade with England; other 
wise they might have to move or remain neutral. Finally, the 
stressed their own sacrifices, and the hopes they had entertain 
of the expedition, which had never come." 

The sachems dwelt pessimistically on the insidious activit? 
the French priests, and expressed a fear® lest France might 
eventually gain over many of the Indians, unless the Qu 
should provide additional facilities for religious instruction 
These statements excited Anne’s sympathy and piety, for s 
was always most solicitious for the welfare of the Establis 
Church. Her favorable attitude toward the conquest of Cana 
may well have been due to her feeling that it would afford a bet 
ter opportunity of christianizing the heathen. This speech al 
aroused the interest and activity of the Society for the Propag 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S. P. G.), which beea 
thoroughly impressed during the Indian visit. Not only 1 

ld. Mss. (Br. Mus.) 17,677DDD, f. 
‘rsion of the speech is taken from : 


} 


n the dispatches of the Fret 
Annals IX, 189. 
» Indians that the Virgir 
i J. Dummer, Letter to 
(London, 1712). 
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Bishop of London, but the Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and even 
Archbishop of Canterbury was convinced of the necessity 
r greater missionary activity among the Five Nations. The 
_pP. G. made arrangements for sending additional ministers to 
and upon the departure of the Indians, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on behalf of the Society presented each of them with 
ible. They appeared delighted with the book, but the Queen’s 
rsonal gift of some fire-arms was probably the more thorough 

a} preciated. 

While these Indian chiefs were being entertained by royalty 
and feted by the nobility, London was aroused by the Sacheverell 
trial as it had not been since the Popish plot and the trial of the 
Seven Bishops. It is significant, therefore, of the importance 

ttached to securing the friendship of the Five Nations, that the 
sachems should have received so much attention at so eritical a 
moment in British political history. Only a week before the 
Queen granted them an audience, she had appointed the vacillat 
ing Shrewsbury to the ministry, without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of Godolphin, the first minister. Within a few weeks 
Anne summarily dismissed from her service Sunderland, the son- 
in-law of the great duke who in six vears won four victories over 
the hitherto invincible armies of Louis XIV. Searcely had the 
chieftains reached the New World when the first minister himself 
was abruptly displaced, and before they had returned to their 

er Schuyler realized the importance the Indians attached to the comin 


priests among them. Portland Mss. (Hist. Mss. Com. Repts.), 


~ 


tily sorry,’’ wrote Nicholson to his government, ‘‘yt I have 


~ 


s about ye Chappell house and Indian fort for ve convenieney ; 


missionarys because ye Indians do depend upon these th 
as they arrive there, and that ye two ministers be 
. S. 710-11), p. 98. Thi : 
n its minutes April 28, 1710, when it deci 
‘Tynderoogh *, the pring ipal 
English language’’ and Christianity. 
July 20, 1710. Jbid.,, 137. Queen Anne’s d 
t law bill to send four bishops to Ameriea, one of whom wa » stationed 


e Indians. N. Y.C. D., V, 473. See also Idem, IV, 1077; C. C. (1710-11 


ake Mss. (Christ Church Library, Oxford), Lineoln, III; Add. Mss Br. 
7,677DDD, ff. 478, 484, 495; C. O. (P. R. O.) 5/9, No. 51. For the corre 
f Archbishop Tenison and that of Sunderland, see W 
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WigwaMls, the vreat Whig ministry ot (Jueen Anne Was at 
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ot the past. 








Despite religious bigotry and political turmoil, these Indi 





had gripped the public imagination and aroused the permar 


terest of British ministers. The Whig ministers, obliyj 





1? 

















to their insecurity of tenure, sent out Robert Hunter as 





ernor of New York, and went on with their preparations 





attacking Canada, until they learned that the lateness of t 


ic 0) 





season and Kuropean military demands made the project 








less. The instructions of Viseount Shannon, the comman 


A 


empowered him in coneert with Vetch, Nicholson, and Hunte 

















to make such presents as may be necessary to engage the | 


4 tlity 4 








dians in our service, and to draw them off from their trade and 
correspondence with the Freneh.’’ * 








Hunter was most zealous in his negotiations with t!] 


Li 








Nations and the River Indians. He tried to impress them wi 
the superior might of the English © and with the vital nece 
ot 




















was concentrating a foree at Boston to act against Canada. a 





thus might need her Indian allies at any time. The Iroquois 








agreed to stay near home, but demanded in emphatie terms t! 








prohibition of the rum trafie among the Indians,” compensation 





for their loss of food supphes due to remaining in arms tli 
previous year,” and the fulfillment of the Queen’s promise 
send them additional ministers. 




















, No. 64. 


rhe French threatened to ‘‘ 











set the farr Indians upon you, to destroy y 


root and branch,’’ saying they feared the English in no way. N. Y. ©. D., V, 218 


The English replied: ‘*Your brethren who have been in England and h 

















ve ser 








great queen and her court have no doubt informed you how vain and ground 








French boasting has been all along, how our great queen’s armeys year aft 











outed all his forces, taken his townes, and is at present near his 
government. C. C. (1710-11), p. 494. 
oe N.Y, ©, -D;, ¥, B17, 221, 234.. «Pie 


























sachems told the interpreter plai 


and solly forbid its impossible t 








except the selling of strong drink he wholly 








live in peace in their castles, they will be necessary to separate themselves a1 





up and be no more a nation, and all the 5 Nations are of ye same opinion, and so1 











of the 5 Nations are resolved to go to New York to request the Assembly to mak 


strickt law against it. GC. ©. (LfiG-11), p. 404.. The s, -P: ¢ 

















ne . recommended t 


the governors of New England and New York, strictly to pu‘ the laws in exe 











against selling rum, brandy, and other intoxicating liquors to the Indians, this being 
t ae 5 9g, No. 51. 


) 
C. C. (1710-11), pp. 492-96. The preparations against Montreal had prevented 


igi I] 





e earnest request of the sachems themselves. C. O. (P. R. ¢ 
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\nne sent them as a pledge of her protection ‘‘a medall for 
nation with her royal effigie on one side, and ve last gain’d 
tle on the other, she has sent her picture on silver, 
enty to each nation to be given to ye chiefe warriors to be 
rn about their necks as a token, that they shall allways be in 

diness to fight under her banner.’’** England as well as the 

lonists was definitely interested in securing the codperation 

the friendly Indians. Although England sent no force against 
Canada in 1710, Nieholson and the New Englanders solaced 
themselves by capturing Port Royal with only incidental aid 


from 400 British marines. This gratifving achievement, how 


only whetted the colonial appetite for all French North 


er, 
erica. The French were aware of this and forbade the Five 
tions to join the English under threats of destruction.’ The 
of Trade wrote encouragingly to Hunter: ‘‘We are glad 

to find the Seneceas cleared of the suspicion they lay 

nder, and that the Wagenhas are come off from the French 
interest. We shall expect to hear the effect of your interview 
ith the five Nations Indians tho’ we doubt not but that by your 


ility and prudent management of them, they will be kept 


steady in their duty to the Crown, and as Frontier against the 
French.’ 7° 

The New Englanders were still captious toward New York. 
Jeremah Dummer complained of the annual expense of £30,000 
for defending the New England frontier, ‘tin the advantage of 

hich the neighboring Governments have shared, whilst they 
have in great measure sat easy, especially New York, by having 
guards at the expense of the Crown, and by maintaining 


41 


heir 
a criminal neutrality with the French and Indians.’’ 


accustomed supply of meat, bye 


A considerable amount of elothin 


. C. (1710-11), pp. 495-97. 
1710-11), pp. 491, 497. 
. D., V, 174. See also C. C. (1710-11), p. 242. 


. O.) 5/10, No. 139. Somewhat later the Board of Trade wrote 


» fortifications, that the ‘ne utrality that has been observed between 
h Indians and the French Indians during the war, has given the enemy the 
inity of thus corrupting our Indians, and the people of New York seem ge 
erse to a rupture between the said Indians, preferring still t 


ts to the Indians to keep them friendly. 


Headlam, M.A., kindly allowed us to se¢ 
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After eapturing Port Roval, Nicholson sailed for England { 
enlist support for a joint expedition against Montreal and Oy 
iS 
bee. He found a new ministry in power, as Robert Harley 


Henry St. John had overthrown Godolphin’s Whig ministr 


during the late summer.”* Contrary to New England’s expecta 


a 


tions, the Tory statesmen seemed fully as much interested i} 
American affairs as the Whigs had been. St. John, in particu 
lar, busied himself in equipping an impressive Canadian exp 
dition, which ineluded seven battalions, among them five seg 
soned regiments from Flanders, a train of artillery, and fiftee 
warships.’ Nicholson was again sent ahead as advance agent 
and was given entire control of the expedition against Mon 
treal.” 

Peter Schuyler and Hunter were already actively engaged 


securing the good will of the Indians.” The Queen’s treatment 


of the Indian chiefs, as well as the presents and supplies sent 
Indian nations did much to make the negotiations easier, 


+ 


though rumors were persistent of a joint Anglo-French attack 


to exterminate the Five Nations, who also feared that the Fre 
might use the Wagenhaes against them.’® Hunter was ab! 
See the present writer’s ‘‘ Ministerial Revolution of 1710 in England,’’ 
Sci. Quar., XXXVI, 184 ff. 
Collection de De ts rel v a l’histoire a ie ~2 eee 
(Quebec, 1884), II, 549; N. Y. C. D., IX, 589. Jesuit Relations 
LXVI, 188. Torey’ ry pondent spoke of the ‘‘debarquement des trou] 
de pays la soul 1 conduite de l’admiral Walker, et quion devoit avec le 


i 
a 


hommes point a d’ai t les Iroquois attaquer la Canada.’’ C. P. A. 


went against Quebee included about 12,000 mer 


60. The French learned late in 1710 that Peter! 
gleterre pour joindre des forces de ce pays la et 
itre roys Indiens pour aller chasser, s’il est possible les Francais du Canad 
French color , ; . A. (Paris), 230, f. 421. The Frencl 
. however, that icholson had left for Boston with troops ‘‘ joindre 
1 sont a Quebe e."" “6: ee Supplt., IV, f 
1710-11), pp. 533-40, passim. 
1710-11), pp. 498, 495, 5386. The English scheme of settling a col 
Palatines in Mohawk territory may well have increased the suspicions of the 
lotd., 253. T Fi ations complained of the high price of powder and 
England also feared France might secure the right of ing a fort among 


Onondaga, 


» extreme dangerous, not only to 


4 
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them from making war on this tribe, however, on the 
unds that onee the French were defeated, the Wagenhaes 
ould ‘‘fall an easy prey.’’** The fall of Port Roval served to 
rease English prestige and frighten the French and their 
lians. Vaudreuil, realizing that ‘‘war with the Iroquois be- 
» totally incompatible with the interests of this eolony,’’ sent 
special mission laden with presents to vain the neutrality ot 
e Five Nations, for ‘‘unless a revolution should break out in 
rland, there is not the least doubt but the Queen would give 
\{. Nicholson a considerable fleet to come and besiege (Quebec, 
d he went to England this fall for that sole purpose only.’’ 
As soon as Nicholson arrived in New York preparations went on 
pace. With his assistance, Hunter raised a foree of more than 


800 Indians and almost half as many Palatine Germans. Not 


4 


all the Indians, however, were Iroquois. Hunter expected to 
secure 150 from Longe Island, but they proved SO COY that he was 
compelled to find forty in Connecticut, complaining in the mean- 
while that the Long Island Indians preferred skulking in the 
rests and swamps to fighting the French.** The Indians and 
alatines, indeed, made up more than half the foree desiened 
against Montreal.*° 
Vaudreuil was fearful of Nicholson’s foree,? which proceeded 
from Albany to Wood Creek, where an epidemic broke out 
ong his troops, due probably to contaminated drinking water, 
ich the Indians had polluted by throwing into the stream the 


\ 


. ©. D., IX, 855, 857; Ibid., V, 237, 244. 


et D., ¥. 253. 262; A. Be yer, Political State of Gre 


, 260-65. Both Massachusetts and Rhode Island also 


Vraxall, 81. See C. C. (1710-11), p. 285; Wraxall, 72, 80. 


ey made up 10% of the Massachusetts contingent a 
torces, 
rood, op. cit., I, 442; Rhode Island Colonial Records 
Nicholson was assisted by a thousand Indians. 
260-65. L’Hermitage, the Dutch secretary 
1400. Add. Mss. (B. Mus.) 17,677EEE, f. 3 
s and 132 others. Another writer reported 
. Anderson, A Historical and Chronological Dedu 
London, 1801), III, 42. Oldmixon reckoned the numb 
re, :. 170. see also Schuyler, op. 43., EE. 47. 
What alarmed him most was the pi ssibility that the 


of the French ‘‘domiciled Indians,’’ a 
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skins and eareasses of dead animals. Even this would not hay 
kept Nicholson from advancing against Montreal had he y 
learned, just in time, that the inept commanders of the Quebec 
expedition had suffered a severe shipwreck and were returnin 
to England 


The indians must have been almost as much outraged 
Nicholson, whose indignation, when he reeeived the news, kney 
no bounds.’ To solace the Indians, apparently, for their loss 
of booty, the chief sachems were given the following presents: 
‘One Queen Anne’s guinea in memory of H. M. One of ve Ox 
ford Almanack’s with ye eutt made upon their late sending t} 
four embassadors for England, showing H. M. tender regard { 
them. One kane with an amber head in memory of himsel| 
| Nicholson] and in token that as ye said head when warme i 


i 


an attractive power, so his and their loves should be warme and 


attractive to draw each to other. One multiplying glass to rep 


hing 


resent to them ye fraud of the French in making a few t 
seem to be many. One pair of pocket brass musquetoons ar 
one long gun to show the french how well they are armed. 

two barrills of beer to drink the queen’s health, all weh. they 
thankfully received.’’ “ 

The failure of the expeditions left the Five Nations and the 
colonists weary, discouraged, and fearful of further border 
forays by the French and their Indians, while at the same time 
it materially slowed down peace negotiations. New York and 
New England were greatly disappointed. Hunter wrote the sec 
retary of state that the disaster ‘‘oceasioned a joint address of 
ye Council and Assembly . . . begging [Anne] to renew ye 
expedition.’’* Saltonstall of Connecticut was fearful lest the 
debacle had ‘‘exposed our frontiers to the insults of the scalping 
parties of the enemy.’’ Dummer petitioned the Queen for arms 
and munitions because Massachusetts had ‘‘received private in 

2 Sir Hovenden Walker, A Journal or Full Account of the Late Expedit 
Canada (London, 1720), 132. 

83 Mass. Hist. Soc. Colls. (6th series), V, 208; F. Parkman, Half Century of 
flict (Boston, 1897), I, 171. 

OO: CPs eC. 
Y. C. D., V, 296. ‘‘Since the fatal misearriage’’ wrote Hunter 


‘our frontiers have been infested and two familys ecutt off.’ 


See also C. O. (P. R. O.) 5/10, No. 149; Calender 
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livenee since the failure of the late expedition . . . that 
french and Indians design to make an invasion upon ’em, 
and they have likewise to fear the defection of their own In- 
lians.’’?*® Dudley wrote the secretary of state: ‘‘I have caused 
Lt. Governor Taylor and Col. Redknap to view all the frontiers 
of this province next to the French and Indians, where we must 
<pect to be visited, this winter or early in the spring, they being 
encouraged by the disaster of H. M. fleet.’’ * 
The tears of colonists and Five Nations came to nothing, how- 
, as peace negotiations between France and England had 


begun in real earnest before news of Walker’s failure reached 
Europe. By the close of September, 1711, an Anglo-French 


preliminary treaty was signed and in January, 1712, general 
negotiations got under way at Utrecht. In the course of both 
negotiations the colonies and the Indians were frequently men 
tioned. The truce ordered during Ormond’s suspension of arms 
was held to apply to the colonies of the two nations and New 
England, in particular, assumed a more independent point of 
view.’ Karly in the course of the negotiations, Louis XIV 
faithfully promised to refrain from interfering with the British 
Indians.“ The position of the Indian dependents of the two 
nations continued to come up, until finally Article XV promised 


sg 


that neither country would give any ‘‘hindrance or molestation’’ 
to the Indians of the other.” 

I'ranee and England had used the Indians to further their own 
ends in Queen Anne’s War, and they continued to do so in the 
intereolonial wars that followed.** They began by making the 
Indians their tools, and ended by making them their victims. 


86C, C. (1711-12), p. 148. See also S. Penhallow, History of the Wars of Neu 

land and the Eastern Indians (Boston, 1859), 72. Colonial fears were abund 

itly realized if we are to judge by the memorial ‘‘State of the Prisoners in Can 
ja,’? C. QO. (P. R. O.) 5/9, No. 110A. The Iroquois were also nervous. Wraxall, 92. 

87 C. C. (1711-12), p. 183. Dudley insisted that if they could keep the French 
ind Indians quiet, trade would soon be five times what it was. Ibid., 259. 

’ Bishop Robinson to St. John, July 17, 1712. Strafford Papers, Add. Mss. (Br. 
Mus.), 31, 136, f. 73. See also Archive di Stato (Turin), Inghilterra, L. M., Mazzo 
19; Charlevoix, op. cit., V, 265. 

’Louis XIV’s Memoranda, March 5, 1711 (Old Style), State Papers, Foreign: 
Treaty Papers, Miscellaneous (P. R. O.) 98. 

” Annals, XI, App., p. 179. See also Wraxall, p. Ixiv. 

L. G. W. Legg ‘‘ British Diplomatic Instruction; France, 1689-1721,’’ 

Soctety Publications (3rd series), XXXV, 201. 











THE NOTION OF A GREAT AMERICAN DESERT EAST 
OF THE ROCKIES 


By Ratpu C. Morris 


A factor that exerted a considerable influence upon the cours 
of western United States history was the notion of a 


noni 
American desert, extending westward through the entire wid} 
of the United States from approximately the one hundred 
meridian to the Rockies.’ Kor lack of a better name, perhaps, 
this supposed desert region came to be known as the Great 
American Desert.’ Under this legend an indefinitely defined r 
fion might be found on the maps of the United States until as 
late as the seventies.’ A consideration of the origin and dev: 
opment of this notion of an American desert may perhaps be ot 
interest to students of western United States history. 

3v the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 practically all of the 1 
gion that was later to be known as the Great American Desert 
came under the United States flag. Little was known of 
territory purchased and consequently the work of exploring 
was entrusted by the President to Lewis and Clark, whose ey 
pedition to the Far West Jefferson had planned even befor 


4 


the purchase.* How little was known of this region may be seen 


in Jefferson’s Description of Lowsiana submitted to Congress 
in November, 1803.2. The boundaries, he admitted, were ‘‘i 
volved in some obseurity’’ and the few settlements he reported 
‘‘were separated from each other by immense and _ trackless 
1 Frank H. Spearman, ‘‘The Great American Desert,’’ Harper’s Maga 
LXXVII, 232-45; Frank W. Blackmar, ‘‘The Mastery of the Desert,’’ North A 
can Review, CLXXXII, 676-88. 
2R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904 1907), XVI, ] 
Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi . . . (Hartford, 1867), 135 
Vitchell’s School Atlas (Philadelphia, 1848); Adolf Stieler, Stieler’s Hand-At 


zeber alle Thetle der Erde und ueber das W eltge bdude (1858); L. P. Brockett 


Western Empire . . . (Philadelphia, 1882), 37. 
4 House Miscellaneous Documents, 53 Cong., 2 sess., No. 37. 


&+ , 
5 American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 344-56. 
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deserts.’’ All are familiar with his story that there existed 
1.000 miles up the Missouri a mountain of salt, 180 miles long 
and 45 miles wide, which was wholly devoid of vegetation. Za- 
dock Cramer relates in his Navigator for 1817 that it was gen- 
rally believed that Lewis and Clark would find the mammoth, 
Ish Indians, and the lost tribes of Israel during their explor- 
In the early summer of 1806 Lewis and Clark led their expedi- 
back to civilization. Since they had explored across the 
entire West they were in a position to report any evidence which 
might have suggested a great interior desert belt. In the exeel- 
lent Biddle edition of 1810 of the leaders’ journals there is to be 
found a small amount of evidence that may have inclined readers 
the belief that possibly a portion of the Far West was a 
desert. For in that portion of the journals that deals with the 
progress of the expedition westward from about the present site 
Bismark, N. Dak. to the mountains, there are references to 
numerous dry streams, many of large size, which enter the Mis- 
souri. This condition was explained by the leaders as resulting 
from the thirsty character of the soil which absorbed all the 
water before it could reach the main streams. The soil through 
this region was usually reported to be of fair quality but of 
tle value because of the lack of water. There is occasional 
mention of the almost total absence of timber. The territory 
lving about the Missouri above the mouth of the Musselshell 
River is definitely characterized as ‘‘desert and barren.”’ 
The central and southern portions of the little-known Far 
West were visited by the impetuous Lieutenant Pike during the 
latter half of the year 1806. In 1810 he published a small vol- 


ume of his observations and impressions, based on this expedi- 


tion, in whieh is contained sufficient evidence to have convinced 
the majority of his readers of the existence of a vast interior 
Ameriean desert. Pike reported that the territory lving be- 
tween the meridian of the great bend of the Missouri and the 
Rockies as far north as the forty-eighth parallel was without 
question a desert. ‘*This area in time might become as ecele- 
drat 


ited as the Afriean deserts,”’ he believe d for he reported hav- 


® Zadock Cramer (ed.), The Navigator (Pittsburgh, 1817), 293-94. 
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ing seen ‘in various places, tracts of many leagues, where th, 
wind had thrown up the sand in all the fanciful forms of the 
ocean’s rolling wave, and on which not a spear of vegetable mat 
ter existed.’? The untimbered nature of the country he attri 
buted to the sterility of the soil and the lack of moisture. Pik 
did believe, however, that this region might support a li 
erazing industry. But out of this vast desert area a great good 
might come, thought Pike, in that it would restrict populatio 
to certain limits and thus insure a continuation of the Union. 
Other early visitors to the Far West who suggested an i 
terior American desert in their writings were John Bradbury, 
an Knglish naturalist, and Henry M. Brackenridge, an English 
traveler, who were in the upper Missouri country in 1811. |) 
Bradbury’s journal, published in 1817,° and also in that 


Brackenridge, published in 1816,’ there may be found occasional 


references, usually brief, to the desert-like character of this 
eountry. Such references include mention of the eroded face 0! 
the country, the barrenness of the land, the sterility of the soil, 
a lack of fuel, scarcity of water, and the seantiness of vegetatio 

A later visitor was the Enelish naturalist, Thomas Nuttall, 
who traveled up the Arkansas Valley nearly as far as 
present arm of Oklahoma in 1819.’° In his journal, publishe 
in 1821, one may find several interesting comments on the desert 
like character of the Arkansas country. On one oceasion, whil 
far up the river, he remarks that he ‘‘could not help, indeed, 
reflecting on the inhospitability of this pathless desert’’ whic 
sometime, perhaps, might ‘‘give way to the blessings of eiviliza 
tion.’’ On another oceasion Nuttall relates that his guide in 
formed him that beyond them to the west there were to be found 
‘‘extensive tracts of moving sand hills, aeeompanied by a degre: 
of sterility little short of the African deserts.”’ 

Major Stephen H. Long, who led a government expedition int 

7 Elliott Coues (ed.), The Expedition of Zubulon M. Pike (New York, 189 
399-454; 511-38. 
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8 John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America 18 11 (London, 1819), 1 
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printed in Thwaites, op. cit., V. 
9 Henry M. Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri Per} 
(Baltimore, 1816), reprinted in Thwaites, op. cit., VI. 
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Far West in 1820, and Dr. Edwin James, chronicler of that 
pedition, probably contributed more than any others to the 
tion of a great interior American desert. This expedition set 

from Couneil Bluffs in the spring of 1820 and proceeded 
westward to the Pawnee villages, located about fifty miles north 
of the present city of Grand Island, Nebraska. Dr. James de 
scribed the country as having grown less pleasant, less abund- 
intly supplied with game, and less fertile with every mile of this 
mareh.? Continuing its march, the expedition proceeded south- 
ward to the Platte and moved up that stream and its southern 
fork to the mountains. The territory visited on this portion of 
the march seems to have greatly impressed James with its des- 


+-like character. While near the present site of Greeley, Colo- 
rado, he observed that the country still presented the familiar 
aspect of unvaried sterility and that the cactus ferox reigned 


“sole monarch and sole possessor of thousands of acres of this 
dreary plain.’’** After passing southward along the footluills 
of the Rockies the expedition was divided into two parties, one 
of which returned by the Canadian and the other by the Red 

iver. James does not seem to have been any more favorably 
impressed with this portion of the West.’ Upon his return 
Long expressed it as his opinion that the entire country visited 
was ‘‘wholly unfit for cultivation, and of course uninhabitable 
by a people depending upon agriculture for their subsistence.’’ ** 
James had no fear, he stated, ‘‘of giving too unfavourable an 
account of this portion of the country . . . the want of tim- 
ber, of navigable streams, and of water for the necessities of 
life,’’? rendered it, he believed, ‘‘an unfit residence for any but a 


nomad population.’’ Any one who might later visit this region, 
thought James, would join him in the wish that it might, ‘‘for- 
ever remain the unmolested haunt of the native hunter, the 


bison, and the jackall.’’** James’s account of the expedition 
appeared in 1823. Accompanying it was a map of the Far West 


1 Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mou) 
8. . . (London, 1823), reprinted in Thwaites, op. cit., XV, 193-200. 
2 Ibid., 221-63. 
Edwin James, op. cit., XVI, 65-285 
4 Idem, XIV, 20. 
Ibid. 
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on which the territory lving between the Arkansas and 
Platte as far east as approximately the ninety-eighth n 
was marked the Great Desert. 

That the conclusions of Long and James were accepted wit 
out question is suggested in an article appearing in the Vo 
American Review tor July, 1829. Here Long is deseribed 
that officer, ‘‘who, accompanied by some of the most disti: 
guished naturalists . .. performed the expedition to 
Rocky Mountains, with so much credit to the persons employ: 
and advantage to the cause of science.’’'° The opinions of Lo 
and James are duly embodied in Timothy Flint’s The Hist 
and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, published in 
Much of the country lying beyond approximately the ninet 
eighth meridian, ‘‘may be likened to the Great Sahara | 
African deserts,’’ states this volume.” 


yi 


A development in the notion of a great American desert 
be found in Thomas Farnham’s account, published in 1843, ot 
travels in the Far West in 1839. Farnham divided the trans 
Mississippi country into three geographical provinces. Th 
first was an indefinitely defined region extending westward fro: 
the Mississippi for some 200 miles; the seeond, 500 miles 
width, lay beyond the first; the third of these provinces includ 
the territory lving between the one hundredth meridian and t 
Rockies. ‘The arid waste of this third province is usual! 
ealled the Great American Desert,’’ said Farnham.’ His d 
seription of this territory suggests that of James, for he speaks 
of, *‘the burnt and arid desert, whose solemn silence is seldo: 
broken by the tread of any other animal than the wolf or 
starved and thirsty horse which bears the traveler across 
wastes.’ 

Josiah Gregg published in 1844 his Commerce of the Pra 
based on a number of vears of actual experience on the westet 
plains as a Santa Fé trader. In this work he deseribed the r 

‘*Major Long’s Second Expedition,’’ North American Review, XXI, 179 
‘Timothy Flint, History and Geography of the 
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about the headwaters of the Red River as being of hilly 
nlands, ‘which are for the most part sandy, drv and barren.’’ 
The territory extending northwestward from the Red to the 
ources of the Missouri, Gregg described as being uninhabitable, 
tso much for want of wood (though the plains are altogether 
naked), as of soil and ot water; for though some of the plains 
iopear of sufficiently fertile soil, they are mostly of a sterile 
racter, and all too dry to be cultivated.’’ There was no hope 
for this vast area thought Gregg, save ‘‘some favorable mutation 
should be wrought in nature’s operations to revive the plains 
nd upland prairies.’’ ‘“*“These steppes,’’ he said, **seem only 
ed for the haunts of the mustang, the buffalo, the antelope, 
nd their migratory lord, the Prairie Indian.’’ * 

How seriously the ‘*Great American Desert’? was considered 
hy those who should have been most familiar with it may be seen 
the anxiety expressed in the Missouri Valley newspapers dur- 

¢ the summer of 1846 that General Kearny’s army in northern 
Mexico might not be furnished with supplies. The St. Louis 
Republican for August 20, 1846, pointed out that it might be im- 
possible to furnish Kearny with the requisite supplies because 


+ 4 


the relatively large number of men going out, about 1800, the 


could not eross the prairies from the first of October until about 
the first of April following.” Judging from hardships, if not 
actual suffering, which Kearny’s men experienced in crossing 
the plains on their way to Mexico in the summer of 1846, it 
would seem that crossing the Great American Desert was at any 
time a serious undertaking.*® 

'raneis Parkman, the historian, made a substantial eontribu- 
ion to the notion of the Great American Desert when he pub 
lished his Oregon Trail in 1847. In this account of his far west- 
ern travels of the previous year we find the Platte Valley de- 
scribed as ‘fa long, narrow, sandy plain,’’ flanked by lines of 


+ 


sand hills on either side, beyond which ‘‘lay a barren, trackless 


Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies . . . (New York, 1845), reprinted 
Thwaites, op. cit., XX, 239. 
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waste, extending for hundreds of miles to the Arkansas on { 
one side, and the Missouri on the other.’’ ** Of this desert, Pa; 


ee 


man says, ‘‘sometimes it glared in the sun, an expanse of 





bare sand; sometimes it was veiled by long coarse grass.’’ 'T 
Platte River was ‘‘a thin sheet of rapid, turbid water, 
mile wide and searcely two feet deep.’’ 

During the period 1840-60 there developed certain acti 
on the western plains that made possible a more accurate knoy 
edge of the supposed desert region. The Santa Fé trad 
reached its height during this period; * fur trapping and trad 
ing remained important.” A substantial migration to Ores 
developed, the Mormons occupied the valley of the Great Sali 
Lake, thousands braved the West in their mad rush to the Cal 
fornia gold fields, and still other thousands flocked to the east 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, also in search of gold. B 
despite the fact that the region had thus manifestly become | 
ter known, the notion of the Great American Desert was to pel 
sist for more than another decade. In the North American R. 
view for July, 1858, there appeared in a discussion of the Great 
Plains region the suggestion that civilization could never pri 
ceed farther than central Kansas and Nebraska, beyond whic 
lay a vast ‘ocean desert.’’*’ MeMaster relates how the New 
York Tribune for June 27, 1859, warned those that were bound 
for the Rocky Mountain gold camps, that part of their route la 
through a desert with little fuel, pasture, or water, across which 
it was madness to go on foot.** In 1860 appeared Horace Gre: 
ley’s Overland Journey, based on the author’s western trip ot 
the previous year. In crossing the plains Greeley made those 
observations which prompted the two chapters, significant] 
entitled ‘*The American Desert’’ and ‘*Good-Bye to the Desert,” 
in which he definitely expressed the belief that the Great Amer 

24 Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail . . . (Boston, 1916), 76. 

25 Josiah Gregg, op. cit., XX, 222; Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fé Tra 
York, 1897), 145-48, 

26 Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West . » "divew 
York, 1902), I, 7-8. 

‘“The Missouri Valley and the Great Plains,’’ North American Re 

LXXXVII, 75. 

“8 John B. MeMaster, A History of the People of the United States 
(New York and London, 1913), VIII, 400. 
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Desert was no myth but a grim reality.**” However, there was 
veloping some doubt as to the actual existence of the alleged 
desert. ‘‘It is a peculiar fact,’’ pointed out the North American 
ew for July, 1861, ‘‘that, in proportion as our territory has 
heen remote and unknown, the tendeney has been to deprecate 
its quality and value.’? Kansas was cited as a case in point. 
Once the whole of that state was thought unfit for agriculture, a 
otion that was already disproved in part and generally dis- 
eredited. There followed the suggestion that all of the Far 
West in time might prove to be of value. 
Maurice O’Connor Morris, an English traveler, visited the 
Mar West in 1864“ as did also Samuel Bowles, an American 
urnalist, in 1865.°° These two men published accounts of their 
isits shortly afterwards. Irom these it seems that they were 
lined to accept the notion of the interior American desert. 
was not questioned by Randall Hewitt, a prospective western 
ttler, who visited the Far West in 1862, yet whose account did 
not appear until some years later.’ This notion was also sup- 
ported by General Pope of the Department of the Missouri, who 
dealt with the geographical provinces of the West in his report 
to the War Department of February 25, 1866. Pope divided the 
territory lying between the Mississippi and the eastern borders 
of Oregon and California into three provinces. The first was a 
rich agricultural region extending from the Mississippi to the 
ninety-ninth meridian; the second a plains region extending 
from the ninety-ninth meridian to the Rockies; and the third the 
emaining mountainous district. This second province, said 
ope, was the Great American Desert. He deseribed it as con- 


" 
DD 
I 


sisting entirely ‘‘of high, arid plains, without timber’’ and lying 
“beyond the reach of agriculture.’’ Therefore, he concluded 
that it ‘‘must always remain a great uninhabited desert.’’ In 
1866, also, appeared the report of the first Kansas state geologi- 
cal survey. While it did not condemn the western portion of 
29 Horace Greeley, An Overland Journey from New York to San Francisco in the 
r of 1859 (New York, 1860), 98-105. 

°**The Publie Lands of the United States,’’ North American Review, XCIII, 2. 
Maurice O’Connor Morris, Rambles in the Rocky Mountains . es 


sondon. 


Samuel Bowles, Our New West (Hartford, 1869). 


Randall Hewitt, Across the Plains and over the Divide (New York, 1906), 
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the state as a desert, still it held out no hope for its immediate 
occupation because of the many natural obstacles.“ 

A denial of the existence of the Great American Desert js 
found in Bayard Taylor’s Colorado: A Summer Trip, publish: 
in 1867, based on his visit to Colorado in the summer of 186 
After having crossed the plains by the Smoky Hill route and 
reflected for some time upon the journey, he stated that he was 
‘‘fast inclining toward the notion that there is no Ameriea; 
Desert on this [the eastern] side of the Rocky Mountains.”? Hy 
admitted that the region had many desert-like characteristics, 
but insisted that it was a steppe region, subject to seasonal lack 
of moisture, and not a desert.” The following year, however, 
another traveler, James Beadle, after an extensive tour through 
the West, took the opposite opinion. ‘*Draw a line on longi 
tude 100° (W) from British Ameriea to Texas;’’ he said, ‘* then 
eo SOO miles westward, and draw another from British America 
to Mexico, and all the area between these two lines — 800 miles 
by 1200 miles in extent . . . is the ‘American Desert’ 
region of varying mountain, desert, and rock; of prevailing 
drought or complete sterility.’”’ 

By 1870 the old notion of the Great American Desert had 
undergone such modification that the term had largely lost its 
original meaning. Still, the belief that the region of its sup 
posed area was virtually unfit for agriculture continued 
curious pertinacity. In this portion of the Far West there was 
little demand for homesteads until 1871, and during the follow 
ing five years this demand fell off sightly with each year. 
The report of the United States Geological Survey on various 
portions of the Far West, published in 1872, must have proved 
discouraging for Far Western enthusiasts. The western halt 
of the Dakota Territory was reported to be adapted to grazing 
but it was believed that the insufficient amount of rainfall would 
preclude all possibility of profitable agriculture in the section 

iG. C. Swallow, Preliminary Report of the Geological Survey of Kansas (L 
rence, 1866), 62-69. 

Bayard Taylor, Colorado: A Summer Trip (New York, 1867), 20-49. 
8 John H. Beadle, The Undeveloped West (Philadelphia, 1873), 50-51. 
Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 351-54. 
sF. V. Hayden, United States Geological Survey of the Territories 
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With respeet to western Kansas and Nebraska this report held 


hat their occupation would be indefinitely postponed because ot 
‘he deficient rainfall, the lack of building materials, the seareity 
of fuel, and the insufficient number of running streams to pro 
ide water for livestock.” The survey does not seem to have 
Jieved agriculture even a possibility in the territories of Mon 
tana and Wyoming. In Colorado, agriculture was as yet con- 

ed to a small district about Denver.’ It may be interesting 
to note here the opinion of the Geneseo (Ill.) Republic on the 
nossibilities of agriculture in the shadow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In an editorial early in 1870 on the new Union Colony 
ich was settling about Greeley, Colorado, the settlement is 


Wi 


described as being ‘‘the last place on this terrestial ball any 
'uman being should . . . remove to.’’ It was located on 
‘‘a barren, sandy plain, part and parcel of the Great American 
Desert’? and could not hope to produce any crops for at least 
three years — ‘if indeed anything but prickly pears and prairie 
dogs’ holes’’ eould ever be raised." 

As late as the opening of the ninth decade, responsible persons 
continued to write unfavorably of the region of the Great Amer 
ican Desert. Henry V. Poor, writing in the North American 
Review for June, 1879, on the Union Pacifie Railroad, points out 
that no sooner had the railroad opened up the vast area of the 
ar West, ‘‘than it was discovered that the sterility of the soil 
was fully compensated by the wealth of precious metals.’’? In 
the same article he states that this region, which was onee 
thought unfit for agriculture, and which cannot be irrigated, ‘‘is 
found to be admirably adapted to grazing, and is being rapidly 
occupied for this purpose.” In an editorial in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for September, 1879, on woman’s suffrage in Wyom 
ing it is remarked that, ‘‘the larger part of this great tract (Wy- 
oming) is still desert and wild.’’“ George Rex Buckman, writ- 
ing in Lippincott’s Magazine for December, 1880, ridicules the 

' Ibid., 308. 


40 Denver Daily Tribune, September 25, 1871. 
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various agents interested in peopling the Far West.) Fr 

‘rtisement of western railroad lands he quotes, ‘‘ They 

a section of country whose possibilities are simpl 
finitesimal’’; and Buckman remarks, ‘‘This verbal archit 
builded wiser than he knew, for what more fitting word could { 

tT 


l¢ 


imagination suggest wherewith to crown the possibi 


| 
alkali wastes and barren, sun-seorehed plains?’’?** Williay 


Bickham, one of a party of Ohio editors who visited Colorad 
the summer of 1879, published an account of the exeursior 

same vear. In speaking of the region lying beyond Al 
Kansas, he states that ‘‘a glaring sun ushers you upon the y; 
plains, the Great American Desert. . . The plains! A Dead 
Sea transfixed in solution by a fierce sun, and baked into ster 


ility.’”’ But for the strong winds that blew across it, ‘‘the Gr 
American Desert would be utterly uninhabitable,’’ thought Bic! 
ham.? li Perkins, a popular lecturer in the late seventies, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and the New York Swn of the danger 
settling west of the one hundredth meridian.* 


early in 1879, warned prospective settlers in the West throug 


Despite what notions of the Great American Desert may 
remained after 1880, the early vears of the decade saw the first 
considerable movement of farmers into this sub-humid portio 
of the plains country. The reports of the Bureau of the Census 
on population for 1880 and 1890 show this movement to hav 
been considerable and sustained. Although unfavorable seaso 
during the late eighties foreed many settlers to desert thi 
vion, the process of occupation continued. Slowly in 
vears and more rapidly in others, the work of converting 
region, handicapped to a considerable extent by nature, 
land of comfortable homes and prosperous citizens cont 
vet today and suggests in several aspects the pioneer stage. 

44 George R. Buckman, ‘‘ An Historical Rocky Mountain Outpost,’’ J! 

William D. Bickham, 

46 L. P. Brockett, op. 
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St. Joseph, on the bank of the St. Joseph River, a short dis 


tance south of the modern city of Niles, Michigan, Was one of 

e earliest seats of civilization in the western country. The 

lley of the St. Joseph is a delightful region and in its primitive 
state afforded an attractive abode for the red man. Moreover, 
St. Joseph was on a principal highway of commerce, for here the 
important trails from Detroit to Chicago and from Fort Wayne 
to Chicago came together, while not far away lay one of the 
“kevs of the continent,’’ the St. Joseph-Kankakee Portage. Here 
prior to 1689 Father Allouez established a mission, and here 

the year noted, he died. Less than a deeade later Fort St. 


Joseph was established with a regular garrison, which continued 
to be maintained until the Pontiae massacre of 1763. The place 


was never afterward regarrisoned, although it became the scene 
of certain notable military operations during the Revolutionary 
War. 

It is not possible to say at what date French traders first set- 
tled at St. Joseph, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
were here at least as early as the priests. Until the coming of 
the American settlers in the nineteenth century, St. Joseph re- 
mained an important center of Indian trade. Here the Cheva- 
liers and Burnets long resided. Here Jean Lalime lived prior 
to his purchase of the establishment of Jean Baptiste Point 
Sable at Chicago in 1800; and here also lived John Kinzie prior 
to his removal to Chicago four years later. 

Despite the interest which attaches to its history, St. Joseph 
still awaits a historian. Much has been written about it in more 


the editing of the manuscript, Father Paré, who procured the copy from 
¢, assumes sole responsibility for the translation; he has al ipplied a 


r of the footnotes. 
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or less desultory fashion, it is true, but unlike Mackinac, Gy 
Bay, Kaskaskia, Detroit, and other early centers of Fre) 
activ ity in the West, no determined effort has ever been made t 
recover and record the history of St. Joseph. Even Parkma) 
blundered sadly in so vital a matter as the location of Fort St. 
Joseph; his confusion has been shared by many other writer 
including such men as Butterfield and Thwaites, and only wit 
the last two or three decades has the question of the fort’s ] 
tion been cleared up. 

The St. Joseph baptismal register here published sheds a floo 
ot light on the history of the piace prior to the Revolution, a 
in addition it constitutes a source of information of prime 
portance for the history of the Northwest in general. The orie 
inal manuscript is preserved in the archives of Quebee Sen 
ary. 

Charles Chaboillez, to whose care the preservation of the 
register from destruction is due, was a notable figure 
western country for upwards of half a century. His father, also 
ramed Charles, was brought to Mackinae from Montreal in boy 


] 
} 
I 


iood through the cireumstanece of his mother’s removal thit] 
about the year 1720. In 1735 he married there Marie At 
Chevalier. He spent lis entire life in the Indian trade, and, 
dying in his fifty-seeond year, was buried at Mackinac, Nov. 19, 
1757. To him and Marie Anne Chevalier nine children wi 
born, most of whom were intimately associated with the 
trade. The first five were sons, and all of them became traders 
Of them the eldest, Charles, was the most notable. He ea 
embarked on the trade of the far Northwest, and his enterprises 
were successful and profitable. In his later years he was ad 
mitted to partnership in the North West Company, being 01 
of but two French Canadians to attain this distinetion. 

In October, 1769, already a man of means, he married Mar 
euerite L’archevéque, whose father was a wealthy Montr 
trader. Of their children, one married Simon MeTavish, in so! 
respects the most notable of the Montreal traders of his day, and 
another became the wife of Roderick McKenzie, also a prominent 
trader. It will thus be seen that Chaboillez enjoyed intimat 


4 


relationship with two of the foremost families of St. Joseph, th 
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Chevaliers and the L’archeveques. The ‘‘burning’”’ of Fort St. 


Joseph of which Viger speaks probably has reference to the 


Spanish sack of the place in 1781. Madame Chaboillez died at 
Montreal, April 29, 1798, her husband being at the time absent 


ne of his prolonged sojourns in the interior. This cireum- 

nee may explain how her papers came to pass into the pos- 
ion of Mme. Munro. Charles Chaboillez outlived his wife 
cade, dying Sept. 25, 1808. 


~~ 


M. M. Quarre 


Phe translation has been made from a photostatie copy procur 
ed in the summer of 1925 through the kindness of Mgr. Amédée 
Gosselin, archivist. The original register consists of about 40 
leaves measuring 30x18 em. The actual entries take up 63 pages 
and are prefaced by a page of annotations in the writing of 
Jacques Viger, who at one time owned the register. The first 
entry page is a reeto and is numbered 4. An examination of the 
pagination shows that in general both the verso and recto pages 
were counted as one with the figure on the recto page. Assum- 
ing that the register was begun on a recto page, it is quite likely 
that six pages are lost. Many of the entries are almost illegible, 
as the leaves are badly waterstained and in some cases patched 
with opaque paper. 

In translating the register I have tried to give a faithful ren- 
dering of the original even in eases where a little transposing 
would render the entries less ambiguous. However, I have taken 
some liberties in the matter of punctuation, generally by insert- 
ing it where there was none, to make the entries more readable. 
umpty brackets enclose words or parts of words which are abso- 

tely illegible. Wherever possible to determine, the number of 
rackets corresponds to the number ot illegible words. Words 
or parts of words in brackets denote missing or illegible words 
which can be plainly inferred from other entries. 


GrEoRGE PARE 


MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING THE REGISTER 


Names of the Missionaries who officiated in this mission of the 
River St. Joseph of the Hlinois between 1720 (August) and 1773 
(March): 
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Michael Guignas, Jesuit or In 1720 and 1 
r, Jean Saint Pé, Jewitt. .i.ccccc cscs... ....In 1721 and 1 
*. J. C. Guymonneau, Jesuit... In 1722 a 
*.C. M. Mesaiger, Jesuit..In 1724, ’25 
far Bap. Chardon, Jesuit — n ] 
J. L. De La Pierre, Jesuit........ bs ene 
*, Peter Du Jaunay, Jesuit. In 1738, ’42, ’45, and in 17 
*. J. Bap. Lamorinie, Jesuit....In 1740, ’41, °48, °44, 7°50, 
"D0, “dh, "Ody SO, at, Oy Oo ama m1 
Peter Potier, Jesuit.......... ET Ee 
*. Peter Gibault, Secular Priest, Missionary and Vicar 
General of the Illinois country..........................(August) 13 
The same styling himself Viear General of the Illinois coun- 
try and adjacent territory and missionary priest (March 


17735 
Names of the Military Commandants 


Martin de Montmidy, Officer in the Marine detachment 
Peter Stephen de Villedonne, Captain Marine detach 
ment 
17295 M. de Villiers, Senior. eae 
1726} ......Nicholas Coulon de Villiers......... 


1730 | _....Nie. Coulon de Villiers, Seigneur de Vercheres | perso! 
734 ........M. Du Puy , 
1735-’39..Paul Louis D’Assmard, Sieur de Lusignan, Lieutena: 
1740 Nicholas Antoine Coulon de Villiers, Lieutenant 

1755 .......M. Roeh de St. Ours Dechaillon 


] 


Note: This manuscript was sent and given to me last Jul) 
by Mme. Josette Munro (nee Serindac). It had been in her pos 
session for nearly 50 years. She found it among the papers lett 
by Mme. Charles Chaboillez, her friend, to whom they had been 
left by her husband, formerly a trader at Fort St. Joseph, Lake 
Michigan.! This gentleman had brought it to Montreal after 
the burning of the aforesaid fort. 


J. VIGER 


1 Michel Guignas was born at Condom, department of Gers, Franee, Jan. 22, 1! 


Montreal, Aug., 1857 


He entered the Jesuit order in December, 1702, and in 1716 came to Canada 
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THe St. JOSEPH BAPTISMAL REGISTER 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty the 
fifteenth day of the month of august I the undersigned 
Michel Guignas! Priest of the Society of Jesus Mission- 


ary of the mission of the same Society at the River 


Joseph, baptized the daughter, born this same day the 


fifteenth of august of the same year one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty, of Claude Collet and of Marguerite 
faucher of the parish of Lachine and her said husband 
Claude Collet soldier in the Troops of the parish of 
Albin Diocese of Chalon sur Marne. the name Magdeleine 
was given. The godfather was Francois Baune from the 
parish of pointe Claire. The godmother Ma(rguerite) 
Kouk from the parish of Trois Rivieres. both deelared 
they could neither write nor sign when asked according 


to the law ae F 
M. Guignas of the Soe. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty the 
eighth day of the month of october I Michel Guignas 
Priest of the Society of Jesus missionary at the mission 
of the same society at the river St Joseph, baptized the 
son, born the day above stated of the same month and 
year, of Albert Bonne and of Marianne Sancer-ferron 
his father and mother married,? voyageur, to whom was 
given the name of Joseph. The Godfather was Sieur 
Martin de Montmidy * officer in the troops of the marine 
detachment and at present commandant at the post of 
the said mission, and the godmother Michel LeBer wife 
of Sieur Pierre Pepin Laforce from the parish of prairie 
la madeleine in front of Ville-Marie and they signed with 


me P ox 
Montmidy M. Guignas 


michel leber 


t 


to the Ottawa mission at Mackinac. In 1722 he went to the college at Quebee to 
hydrography. In 1727 he aceompanied Boucherville on his expedition to the 


untry. The fort then established was soon abandoned, by reason of the Fox 
nd Guignas made his way to the Illinois. From 1731 to 1737 he was again 
g the Sioux, and in 1738 was teaching in the eollege at Quebee. He 
6, 1752 


) 
(Uae 


died there 


* Various expressions, differing according to the taste of the writer, 
rat t} 


e the relationship of the parents. Whenever the child was a natural one the 


ul 


are used to 


is duly recorded. The origina: manuscript has here, ses pere et mere marries 
ble. George Paré, 
Montmidy had been commandant since 1720, having sueceeded Jean Baptiste de 


1¢ 
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Michel In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty 


Pepin the seventeenth day of the Month of Mareh I M 


Lafore Guignas Priest of the Society of Jesus missionary 

born the mission of the same Society at the River St. Joseph 

16th march tized the son, born the sixteenth day of the sam 
and year as above, of Pierre Pepin Laforce voyag 


{ Michelle leBer from the parish of prairie de 


‘leine, his father and mother married, to whi 
given the name Michel. 1’Ange Lafontaine a young 
from the parish of prairie de la Magdeleine, his 
held him over the font taking the place of and 
for another godfather: the godmother (was) Mari 
Sancer ferron from the parish of Ville-Marie in 
who signed with me. The aforesaid Ange Lat 
declared he could neither write nor sign when 
cording to the law 

marie anne feront M. Guignas priest of th 


Soe. of Jesus 


marie St. the seventeenth day of the month of April I the und 


Ange born signed Michel Guignas Priest of the Society of Jesus 


francois- In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty} 


and baptized missionary in the mission of the same society 


| 
h river St. Joseph baptized the son, born on the 


mentioned day the seventeenth of (April of the 
died in the vear 1721, of Sieur ( ) (St. Ange) sergeant 
illinois troops and of () (chorel) his father and mother 1 
country ) ried (from the parish of) Ville-Marie in Canad 
whom was given the name francois-Marie. The 
father was Louis Grotton son of the said Sieur St. 
and the godmother) Marguerite Kouk wife of 
Massé voyageur from the parish of Ste. Marie in Cai 
who declared they could neither write nor sign 
M. Guignas 
e thousand seven hundred and twenty-one the first daj 
the undersigned Jean St. Pé* Priest of thi 


of 


red the Jesuit 


da and from 1720 to 





Cy 


onth of august I, priest of the society 


rgical rite were gone through only when the chi 
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Jesus Missionary at the mission of the River St. Joseph, baptized the 

born the day and year as above, of Claude Collet serving in the 

ns of the marine detachment and of Marguerite Faucher married, to 

m was given the name Charles-Ange. The godfather was Sieur 
+o) 


es Artel cadet in the marine detachment. son of Steur Jacques 
esquire from the parish of trois Rivieres, (and the godmother) 


inne ferron wife of Albert Bonne voyageur from the parish of 


laire who signed with me 
chambly 
marie anne feront 





the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty two I bapti 


ourse of the summer 4 Potawatami children who were at the 


They died the same day or shortly after 


J. C. Guymonneau 


lso baptized a Miami child 
child of papissa (_ ) 


ther potawatami ( )° 


year one thousand seven hundred and 22 the thirtieth of the 


of jesus missionary at the river 


Joseph, supplied the ceremonies of baptism to Marie Joseph. daughter 


albert bonne and of Mariane Ferron married in the eyes of the 
ich.’ she was born the 19th of this month and baptized the 21st of the 
e month on account of the danger she was in. the Godfather was Sieur 
o the Ottawa mission. He was then recalle uebee, where fr 
i48 he served as Superior General of the Jesuits in Canada. From 1748 
Superior of the Montreal house, and from the latter date to 1763 wa 


again. He died at Quebec, July 8, 1770. 
original manuscript has both Artel and Artal, 
as been translated throughout as ‘‘esquire.’’ George Paré 


Three half-lines of this entry are illegible. George Paré. 
The original manuscript reads, maries 


{ merely the supplying of the ceremonies of 
e Catholie church. According to the diseip] ne of 
utside the church building, especially if this were done by a layman, merely 
uring of the water took place and the other ceremonies ich make up tl 
l hild CC uld be | TOU nh ) echureh, a 


aptism, being considered valid, was not repeated. In 
ployed, instead of baptizer, for 


e word o 

these extra-liturgical ptisms. Wherever 

in the present manuscript it has been transl: 1 baptized,’’ } 
. } 


for lack of 
cise English equivalent. George Paré. 
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Estienne de Villedene * captain of a company of the marine d 

and at present commandant of the said post of the river St. Josep} 

rodmother was Marguerite Kouk wife of Sieur Michel Massé voyag 

from the parish of Ste Marie in Canada who declared she could not 
De Ville donne J.C. Guymonneau ® S.J, 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and 22 the thirtieth 
month of august | the undersigned priest of the society of jesu 


sionary at the river St Joseph baptized the son of la Verrue, Abn 
living at the river St Joseph, about two years old. the Godfath 
Jaeques Du tremble from Champlain and the godmother Mareue) 
Kouk 

Jaque du tramble . C. Guymonneau 8.J, 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and 22 the thirtieth 
month of august I the undersigned priest of the Society of jesus 
sionary of the river St Joseph baptized the son of an abnaxis fr 
() () aubry called Des Gayobs he was named () (the) godfather 
Pierre St Ange son of Mr St (Ange) () in the marine regiment t] 
mother | Chorel wife of Mr St Ange 
J. C. Guymonneau S.J 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and 22 this 18th of oct 
priest of the society of jesus missionary at the river St. Joseph bapt 
the son of the widow micheSace8e about six months old. the godfa 
was Jean baptiste faucher and the godmother Marguerite Kouk. 
child was named Jean baptiste 
Jean Faucher J. C. Guymonneau 
Item the child of a saxis women who died a few days later 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty three this s 
8 Etienne de Villedonné was born in Paris about the year 1663 and migt 
la about the year 85. In 1689 he joined an expedition agains 


is and, being ¢ ptured, i a captive in their hands for three y 


he effeeted hi scape, an by way of recompense for his captivity 


ernor Frontenac made him an ensign on half pay. He _ subsequently 


the rank of captain in June, 1713. In Mareh, 1722, then fifty-nine years 


he was sent to command St. Joseph. He was succeeded by de Villiers in 1724. | 
died at Quel ec, May Lz. 1726. See Le B illetin des Reche rches Historig Les, rE ph 
353-54 

9 Jean Charles Guymonneau was born at Rouen, March 14, 1684, and ent 
' 


Jesu 


order in Oetober, 1703. He came to Canada in 1715 and died on 


mission, Feb. 6, 1736. 
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[ | riest of the society of jesus missionary at the river St Joseph 
tized Marie joseph daughter of Sieur Estienne De Villedonne captain 
mpany of the marine detachment and at present commanding for 
ng in the said post of the river St Joseph and of Dame Francoise 
native of Kebec. the godparents were Pierre Estienne De Ville 
nne and Marguerite Kouk wife of Sieur Masse who declared they could 
sign 
Guymonneau 
De Villedonne 


September 1724 I baptized on the 29th a little girl from the lodge '° 
of Donakantape saki who died a few days after and named her at bap- 
tism Joseph Michel 
tem at the end of october or the beginning of november a little boy from 

dge of chibanagonpu who died soon after 1724 
n 1724 a little child son of meskak named charles 

m in december on the day of St Thomas * the apostle 
imed thomas at baptism and died soon after 

the 13th of may 1725 I baptized a son of Keia named Jos. (at his) 

tism who died soon after being only 5 or 6 months old ™” 

year 1725 this 26th of august I, C M Mesaiger** Priest of the 

ety of Jesus and missionary at the french fort of the river St Joseph, 

tized marie magdelaine daughter of claude collet soldier in a company 

the marine detachment and of marguerite faucher married in the eyes 

the chureh, born this same day. The godfather was Sieur nicolas 

ine coulon }* son of Mr de Villiers commandant and the godmother 
rhe word employed in the original manuscript is cabane. George Paré. 

The feast of St. Thomas is December 31. 

Although this entry is unsigned, the handwriting is that of Father Mesaiger. 

Pare. 
harles Michel Mesaiger was born at Paris, March 7, 1689 (the date 1690 is also 
He entered the Jesuit order in September, 1706, and came to Canada in 


‘rom 1721 to 1733 he was stationed at Mackinac, from which place he ae 


lied La Verendrye on his search for the western sea. He was back at Mon 


the spring of 1733, and from 1736 to 1741 was teaching at Quebee. 1749 

turned to France, and died at Rouen, Aug. 7, 1766. 
jas Antoine Coulon de Villiers came from France ‘anada as a youth, 
) the end of the year 1700. He entered the army, being promoted lieutenant 
1715 and captain in 1733. He assumed command of St. Joseph in 1724, and in 
the summer of 1730 engineered the notable defeat of the Foxes, southwest of Chicago. 
‘or this exploit he was given his captainey and thereupon sent to command the post 
irreen Bay. Upon his arrival he became embroiled with the Sauk tribe and by 

em was slain, Sept. 16, 1733. 


\ 


\ ers married, about the end of 1705, : Slique > Verchéres, 
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marie Joseph collet nati ’ the said place who declared she eo 
sign 

CM Mesaiger J M J 


Coulon 


In the vear 1726 I baptized on the 31st of april '® and named vita 
C M Mesaiger J M J 


item on the 17 ‘august a child of Sakakonin born prematurely n 


oucheaghibi about three years old who appeared dangerously 


laurent 


item of the 19th a son of ick 


matchinamere about 2 years old and s 
laurent 

item on the 23 of june brother haren *® baptized a son of goulontg 
a year and a half old and named him jean baptiste. he died 

C M Mesaiger J M J 


+} . —Or 1 € , , . . +59} y dy 7 
In the year 1726 this 30 of november I, CM Mesaiger Pr. of the so 
survived her husband about a year, dying at Montreal in 1734. They | 
family of children, several of whom are notable in the history of New Fra 
Amédée Gosselin, Notes Sur La Famille Coulon de Villiers (levis, 1906 
Nicolas Antoine Coulo1 » Villiers, the godfather of the present document 


1 
Cl 


lest son of the foregoing and was born June 25, 1708. Apparently his m 

career began at St. Joseph, as a mere boy, while his father was commandant 

In 1730 on the defeat of the Foxes by forces under his father’s « 
m to convey the news of the victory to Canada. He 


re 


ied his father to Green Bay in 1733, and after the latter was killed there, he ra 


yursued the Sauk and fought a battle with them at the place sti 


Morts. He succeeded to the command at Green Bay. He 
Joseph, this time as commandant, from 1740-42. Prior to the 
irned to Quebee, where on Oct. 7, he married Marie Anne Tarieu d 
Sieur Teétu e la Richarderie. He resided at Quebec until the 
xpedition to Acadia, and in February, 1747, led 
liant attack upo superior English force at Grand Pré, which resulted in its 
ulation. 1 this affair de Villiers was severely wounded, and in the hope 
moting | recovery he journeyed to France, where he remained two years. F 
was made major of Three Rivers and chevalier of Saint | 
he served as major of Three Rivers until his deat! 
He was buried at Quebec, April 4 of this year. Inf 


adapted from Gosselin, op. cit. 

This may mean May 1]. The three items which follow this entry seem ti 
» Jottings set down at a later date. The two August baptisms, it will be 
cede that of June 23. George Paré. 

In a letter of Nov. 5, 1711, from Father Germain to the superior genet 


stated that there is one mission among the Ottawa, at Mackinae, attended by F 


Marest and Chardon and a brother coadjutor, named Haran. See Jesuit & 


(Thwaites Ed.), LXVI, 207. 
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| 


sus and missionary at the french fort of the river 


f the r St joseph bap- 
| Susanne daughter of Gabriel Bolon soldier * in a company of the 
e detachment and of susanne menard married in the eyes of the 
reh, born the preeeeding day the 29th of the same month. the god 
- was Mr nicolas coulon de villiers at present commanding for 
this post and the godmother marguerite faucher wife of Sieur 
10 declared she could not sign 
C M Mesaiger 
ulon de Villiers 


year 1727 this 9th of may because of evil reports spread by people 
i¢ from the illinois country that marie catherine sagatchioua who 
rried here to jean baptiste baron is not baptized, I rebaptized her 
litionally and named her as above marie catherine 
C M Mesaiger missionary of the society of 
Jesus river St joseph 
ear one thousand seven hundred and twenty seven I the under- 
d priest of the society of jesus and missionary at the river St joseph 
ormed the usual ceremonies of baptism over marie catherine ouekdou- 
alled heretofore sagatchioua on this 8th of june of the said year 
vodfather was Sieur jacques barton rochelous and the godmother 
cuerite faucher wife of Sieur collet who declared she could not sign 
C M Mesaiger priest miss. of the soe. of 
arton jesus at the river St joseph 





he year 1727 about the 29th of september I baptized 3 dying children, 
»a daughter of () an illinois who died, a child of ouistouia’s wife 


=e 

1+ 
Cilt 
} 


da child of megouik '$ 


the year 1728 (1 baptized) the son of a woman | 
ptized St andrew’s day and named andre 


the 9th of april a son of abjiejak named vincent ferrer. he died 


4 


T 


In the year 1728 this 23 of april I, C M Mesaiger Priest of the society of 
is and missionary of the river St joseph, baptized marie Louise 
laughter of Gabriel Bolon soldier in a company of the marine detach- 


7Gabriel Bolon seems subsequently to have left the army and engaged in the 
n tr 


ide, with headquarters at Mackinac. See record of | 
kinae in 1745, in Wis. Hist. Colls., XIX, 14. 


his entry and the one which follows are in the handwriting 


iptism of a daughter 


“ather Mesaiger. 
Paré. 
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ment and of Susanne menard married in the eyes of the chure] 


, 
I 


the day before the 22 of the same month. the godfather was Sieu 
de la plante cadet in the marine detachment and the godmother Cat 
ouekioukoue wife of jean baptiste baron voyageur from the p 
boucherville and at present settled in this post who declared she 
not sign 
C M Mesaiger m of the S. of jesus 
Laplante 


In the year 1729 the 7th of March I J. bap. Chardon’® priest 


sionary of the society of Jesus at the river St. Joseph baptized 


Li 


son of Jean baptiste Baron voyageur from the parish of boucheryil 


present settled in this post and of Marie Catherine Sekioukoue Mar 
in the eve of the church, baptized the &th of March the day following 


birth. the godfather was Mr. Louis-coulon de Villiers junior 


Godmother Marie Rheaume daughter of Sieur Jean baptiste RI 


YY 


interpreter and of Simphorose ouaouagoukoue married in the eyes of 


ehureh. 


J.B. Chardon M. of the soe. of Jesus 
Louis de villi r 


marie reaume 


item the 21st Sept. a daughter of (a person named) ouistouia or 


the potawatami village whom I named marie 
+ Jean Baptiste Chardon was born at Bordeaux, April 27, 1651, and ent 


Jesuit order in September, 1687. 


joined the western mission with headquarters at Mackinac, although he 
widely. He was at Green Bay for some time, and in 1705 was stationed an 
Miami at St. Joseph. He was at Green Bay a 
Father Marest as Superior at Mackinae. In 1 
from 1735 to 17 


11, 1743. 


deathbed to seek his blessing. 


33 he was back at Montr 


$3 was registered as infirme et senex at Quebec. Here he 


gain in 1721, and in 172: 


He was held in high esteem by Bishop de Pontbriand, who came 


Louis Coulon de Villiers was born August 10, 1710. In later life he 
as ‘‘Le Grand Villiers.’’ 


was 


entry shows, and was probably, although not certainly, with him at Greer 


and W 


1733. He accompanied Longeuil on the Chickasaw expedition in 1739, and 
his brother, Nicolas Antoine, on the Acadian expedition of 1746-47. From 1 
he was commandant at Fort Miami. He returned to Montreal, where he m 

December, 1753, and the next year was on the upper Ohio, where he ‘ 
death of his brother, Joseph, at the hands of George Washington by for 
officer to surrender Fort Necessity. He commanded Fort Niagara in 1755, 

tinguished himself in the capture of Oswego in 1756 and the campaign of Fort 
liam Henry in 1757. He died of smallpox, Nov. 2, 1757, 


Cathedral at Quebee. See Gosselin, op. cit. 


and was buried 


He came to Canada in 1699, and two years 


‘avenged’? t 
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Sept I baptized a child of the chikabe family named () from 
aki village. he died 
Sth of Sept I baptized a child of the () family named fremin 
of october 1 baptized a daughter of nenaoussika a potawatami 
‘namouetam an ottawa woman and named her angelique 
- year 1730 I baptized a dying child of the white cat 7? and named 
erre, the 29th of June. He died the next day 
14th of July I baptized an illinois girl in the lodge of the same white 
nd named her marie marte 


year 1730 the Ist of I, C M Mesaiger priest and missionary of 
ciety of jesus at the river St joseph, baptized son of gabriel 
of the marine detachment and of (Susanne Menard married 
in the eyes) of the church. (The godfather was) Sieur jacques 
the godmother (Charlotte Chevallier) wife of Sieur des 

tres blacksmith of this post 

CM Mesaiger miss. of the society of jesus 
harlotte chevalier 

vear 1730 the 25th of november I, C M Mesaiger priest and mis- 
nary of the society of jesus at the river St joseph, baptized Susanne 
iughter of Jean baptiste baron resident at the River St joseph and of 


rie Catherine ouekeoukoue of the illinois nation married in the eyes 


f the church, born the night before The vodfather was Mr. coulon de 


rs esquire seigneur of verchere and commanding for the king in 
post. The godmother Susanne menard wife of Gabriel Bolon_ be- 
izing to the garrison of this post who declared (she could not sign) 
C M Mesaiger J miss of the soe. of Jesus 
Coulon de Villiers 
the year 1731 the 15th of January I, C M Mesaiger priest and mis- 
onary of the society of jesus at the river St joseph, baptized marie 
therine daughter of augustin larchevesque of quebec settled here and 
marie rheaume married in the eyes of the church, born (the night be- 
the 12th. The godfather was (Nico)las coulon de villiers command- 
Che White Cat was a noted Sauk chief who resided, in this period, at St. Joseph. 
24 he had been utilized as an agent by the French commandant (Villedonné 
ffort to establish peace between the Foxes and the Illinois. i 35, at the 
of De Noyelles’ expedition against the Foxes, he seems again to have essayed 
role of peacemaker. In 1736 he was living somewhere on the upper Mississippi, 
i was still endeavoring to bring about a peace between the French and the Foxes. 


iocuments printed in Wis, Hist. Colls., XVI and XVII, passim. 
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ing (for the king in this post) and the godmother 
wife of jean baptiste baron 


C M Mesaiger 


) 


In the year 1731 I, C M Mesaiger priest and Missionary of 


joseph, baptized this 26th of January Louis son of antoine Deshestr 


born in new england and at present resident and blacksmith in this 1 
of charlotte chevalier married in the eyes of the church, bor 
ht before The Godfather was Mr Louis Coulon De villier 
the troops of his majesty. ‘he godmother marie Rheaum 
Augustin L’archevesq 
CM Mesaiger missionary 
i 


SO ( Tv LV of jesus 


ied the ceremonies of B 
Augustin Deshetres 
elghth ( the year one tl 
1 hundred and thirty t and baptized (in the absence 
The godfather was Sieur Louis d’amours Sieur d 
the godmother Marie wife of baron voyageur 
St. Pe of the soe. of 
enenecour 
The nineteenth of September 1754 I supplied the ceremonies of 
to Marguerite born the twentieth of december one thousand sey 
thirty three and baptized in the absence of the missior 
izhter of Jean B. Baron and of Marie his wife. The godfather 
Pierre Gamelin Maugras and the godmother charlotte Che 
who signed 
St Pé of the soe. of jes 1S 
Maugras charlotte chevalier wife of (Deshetres) 


Antoine Deshétres was gunsmith as well as blacksmith. His New Eng 
oted, may indicate that he was one of the many captives carried to C 
and Indian raiding p: . He married Mary Charlotte Chev 
10 was born at Montreal in 1710, daughter of Jean Baptiste Chevalier 
Francoise Alavoine. 1 1751 Antonie Deshétres settled at the Northeast | 
sse Pointe), where his descendants were 
comparatively recent date. See Denissen, Detroit genealogies, ms. 
Colleetion. 
Louis D’amours, Sieur d liganeourt, was born in 1699, married in 
He was at Greer Ly i arly as 1726. In 1747 he, witl 
governor of Montreal the privilege of ‘‘ farming 
] 


ng, the trade of Green Bav. See documents printed in Wis. Hist. ¢ 


ng, 


ind XVIII, 7-10. 
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the ceremonies of baptism to Marie 
Deshetres a hter of charlotte Cheval- 
is wife born the sixth of oetober of the year one thousand seven 
d and thirty four and baptized in the absence of the missionary by 
mmandant. The godfather was Rene Bourassa*® and the god- 
er Marie Anne Chevallier 
J. L. De la Pierre *° of the soe. of Jesus 
day of september 1755 I supplied the ceremonies of baptism to 
Larehe daughter of Augustin Lareche and of Marie Reaume 
fe, born the 31st of december of the year 1734 and baptize 
e of the missionary by Mr Du Muy ** commander of the fi 
r St Joseph. The godfather was Sieur Louis Gatino ** and 
r Charlotte Chevalier 
Gastineau charlotte wife of de haitre 
J. L. De La Pierre miss Jesuit 


Anne Deshétres married at Detroit, May 8, 1754, Je: 
1S. They lived at the Northeast Coast of Detroit, 
them in the period 1755-61. See Denissen, op. cit. 


Bourassa the elder, probably the godfather of the present document, was 
prairie, Dee. 21, 1688, and was married there in 1710 to Agnes Gagnier 


| 
d in the northwest trade, : as the present document shows was at St. 


7 


early as 1735. In 1721 he married (second) Marie Catherine Leriger, 


f Sieur de la Plante of the army. . n of the fir narriage was René 


the youn 


yer 


r 
4 ’ 


born at Laprairie, June 1, , wh arried at Mackinae, 
ist 3, 1744, Charlotte Veronica Chevalier. About | 


t, where most of his children married and where he was buried, Nov. 

ighter of the second marriage was Charlotte Ambroise B 

who in 1754 married at Mackinae the half-breed, Charl 
partisan leader in he Seven Years’ 


Jean Louis de la Pierre was born at Hennebout in Brittany, Feb. 10, 
the Jesuit order in 1724 and came to Canada in the summer of 

ned to France between the years 1746 and 1749, and died 

he was serving at Caen. 


In his preliminary annotation Mr. Viger 


y. Jacques Pierre Daneau, Sieur de Muy, the 
rn in 1695 and married at Montreal, Jan. 


Although a soldier and a chevalier of the f St. 
h ] 


tastes, and while commandant at St. Joseph made 


f the region and on returning to France in 1736 
ction of specimens to be analyzed for their medici 


o Canada and was subsequently appointed command 


1758. The priest recorded in the Ste. Anne 


having received the sacraments wit! 
life that was always most useful.’’ 
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The 29th of august I baptized a daughter of 8elamek named 
two days after her baptism 


Y 


The 21st of June 1738 I supplied the ceremonies of holy Baptism to L 
de Gonzague legitimate son of Antoine des hetres and of Cha: 
Chevalier his wife born the 13th of the month of august 1736 and 
tized the 15th of the same month in the absence of the missionary by 
de lusignan ** commander of the post, the said Mr de lusignan 
godfather and Charlotte Robert jeanne wife of francois menard tli 
mother. Done at the River St Joseph the year and day as above 
Pr. du jaunay “ miss of the soe. of Jesus 
Lusignan 
antoine de haitre marie charlotte rober janne 


XT 


fhe same day I supplied the ceremonies of Holy baptism to Ma: 
Charles legitimate daughter of augustin l’archevesque and of 
Reaume his wife, born the 22nd of november of the year 1736 and 
tized the 23rd of the month by Mr de lusignan commander of the post 
the absence of the missionary. the godfather was Mr. alexis de Langis 
esquire and the godmother charlotte chevalier wife of deshetres. d 
at the river St Joseph this 21st of june 1738 

ch*’ de langis Pr. du jaunay miss. of the soe. of jesus 

charlotte chevalie 

The twenty first of june one thousand seven hundred and thirty 
supplied the ceremonies of Holy baptism to Louis Francois legitimate s 


gaged in trade prior to 1709, in which year he built a house there. This san 
he went down to Montreal and when ready to return to Detroit was ret 
necessary permission, against which refusal he Jodged a protest with the 
al. He subsequently returned to the western country and in 
along with certain associates, a monopoly of the trade of 
. Colls., XXIX, 275, and Wis. Hist. Colls., III, 169 ff. 
Louis d’asmard (Dazenard), Sieur de Lusignan, was born 
was commissioned ensign in the colonial troops, heutenant in 
in in 1744 From 1735 to 1739 he commanded at St. Joseph. He 
Sioux in 1745; commanded Fort Frederie in 1755; Fort Carillon (Ticonder 
n 1757-58; and Isle Aux Noix in 1759. See Wis. Hist. Colls., XVII, 259. 
Pierre du Jaunay was born at Vannes in Brittany, August 11, 1704. 
tered the Jesuit order in September, 1723, and in 1734 came out to Canad 


A} 


was in the Northwest the following year, and in 1738 was at St. Joseph. A 


year 1744 he was transferred to the Ottawa mission at L’Arbre Croche and Macki 


From 1752 to 1755 he was at Quebee recuperating his strength. He then returned t 
Mackinac as resident superior, where he remained until 1765. During Pontiac’s war 
he exerted his influence to promote peace and to save the English captives. He d 


at Quebee, June 16, 1780. 
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“ois menard interpreter in this post and of charlotte Robert 
his wife, born the twenty fifth of june of the year one thousand 
indred and thirty seven and baptized the same day by Me De 
man commanding for the King in this post. the godfather was the 
Paul Louis d’asmard esquire, Seigneur de Lusignan in the bay 
skouy) in lake champlain, Lieutenant in the troops of the 
detachment and the godmother Susanne menard wife of Sieur 
n. done at the river St joseph the year and day as above 
jusignan p. du jaunay miss, of the soe. of jesus 
francois menard 

»same day the twenty first day of the month of june of the year one 
sand seven hundred and thirty eight I supplied the ceremonies of 
baptism to antoine hyacinthe legitimate son of antoine des hetres 
charlotte chevalier his wife, born the fifteenth of october one 
sand seven hundred and thirty seven and baptized the same day by 
le Lusignan commandant of the post. The godfather was Mr. Louis 
n*' and the godmother eatherine l’archevesque daughter of Sieur 
hevesque residing in this post. done at the River St joseph the 
ty first (day of the month of june) one thousand seven hundred and 


elght 


Louis Hamelin p. du jaunay miss. of the soe. of Jesus 


antoine de haitre 


same day the twenty first day of the month of june of the year one 
sand seven hundred and thirty eight I administered the ceremonies 
‘Holy baptism to marie Marguerite legitimate daughter of gabriel Bo- 
and of Susanne menard his wife, born the twenty second of mareh 
‘the present year and baptized the same day by Mr. de Lusignan com- 
mandant of the post; the godfather was Mr. Louis Amelin and the god- 
mother charlotte Robert jeanne wife of franeois menard. Done at 


River St joseph the year and day as above 


the 


p. du jaunay miss. of the soe. of jesus 
robert janne wife of menard 
24th day of the month of april one thousand seven hundred and 40 
upplied the ceremonies of Holy baptism to marie Susanne legitimate 


The Hamelin family was long prominent at St. Joseph. The godfather of the 
document may have been Louis Hamelin, native of Gr 3, Canada, who 
ried at Detroit, Feb. 27, 1718, Catherine Nepveu. See Deni 


ere also prominent in the Illinois country, and one Jeat 


al ean 


tachment of La Balme’s force which sacked St. Joseph 
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daughter of gabriel bolon and of Susanne mainard his wife. 
nineteenth day of the ith of January of the same year her 
was gabriel bolon her brother and her godmother marie louise 


sister. in testimony thereof I have signed jan baptiste Lamorinie 


society of jesus missionary at the river St. joseph. the godparents 


knowing how to sign made a cross 


baulion 


In the year one thousand seven hundred ‘orty th apr 


pl 
u igned jan baptiste Lamorinie 

missionary at the mission of the River St joseph supplied the cere: 
of Holy baptism to the daughter of Mr. augustin larchevesque ar 
marie magdelaine reaume married, aged 21 months and 8 days to 
was given the name of marie anne, her godfather was Monsieur 

Coulon de Villers commander of the post and the godmother 

Josephte Esther Larchevesque * in testimony thereof I signed jan 
tiste Lamorinie Missionary of the society of jesus at the mission 


river St joseph 


Coulon de Villiers 


the godmother made a cross 
marie madelene 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty the twenty ei 
april I the undersigned jan Baptiste Lamorinie priest of the soci 
jesus and missionary at the present time at the mission of the 
joseph baptized the slave girl of Monsieur Larche of the panise na 
13 vears old and named marie jeanne, she had for godfather - 
faivre voyageur and for godmother marie magdelaine Reaume 
to Sieur Larche and they signed with me 
jean baptiste Lamorinie priest of 


socletv of jesus 


marie madelaine 


4 


France, Oct. 24, 
to Canada and \ 
of the years fr 

» same period was also at St. Ignace. 
for a time at Ste. Genevieve. 
to France. 

having been baptized at Mackinac 
at Mackinac, Aug. 2, 1748, Jaequ 
lls... XVIII, 476 and XIX, 4. 
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vear one thousand seven hundred and forty one I jan Baptiste 


e priest of the Society of jesus and at present missionary at the 
f the river St joseph on this day the 29th of june supplied the 
es of baptism to marie amable daughter of Mr augustin Lar- 
jue and of marie magdelaine reaume his wife. the godfather was 
laude Cavon and the godmother Charlote robert wife of Sieur 
is mainard interpreter in the said post. the said child had been 
4 by Monsieur nicolas Coulon viliers Commandant of the said 
the twenty seventh of july of the year one thousand seven hundred 
rty. the said gentleman having certified () I supplied the lack of 
onies and signed 
Jean Baptiste Lamorinie of the soe 
me of jesus 
le Cavon 
arie charlotte rober jane 
wife of fransoit menard 


» year one thousand seven hundred and forty the 27th of june was 
harles joseph mainard, son of Monsieur francois mainard inter- 
> at the post of the River St joseph and of Charlote janne robert, 
as baptized by Monsieur Charles benoist because he seemed to be 
nger of death as the said monsieur certified to me and the 29th of 
‘of the year one thousand seven hundred and forty one I supplied 
usual ceremonies in such a ease. his godfather was Monsieur Charles 
‘ist and the godmother Marie magdelaine reaume wife of Sieur augus- 
sarche residing in the said post and for this I signed 


Chavton Reaies jean Baptiste Lamorinie e soe jesu 
harles Benois 


marie madelene la larche 





the year one thousand seven hundred and forty one the seventeenth 
of July we certify that marie francoise daughter of Jean B. panis 

and of 80i() her father and mother was buried in the church of this 
mission after having been baptized by the Rev. Father Lamorinie the 
12th of this said month. in testimony thereof we signed these presents 
to give this reeord legal force. done at the River St Joseph the (said) 


ith of July 1741.*4 . 
: : EF. Benoist 





e 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty two the 24 of (march) 
Holy Saturday, I solemnly Baptized a panise belonging to Mr de quindre 


n the original manuscript this entry has been written and then crossed out. 


Paré 





2) Docume nts 


whom I (believed) sufficiently instructed and who took the name 


V 
and I baptized conditionally after the ceremonies of Holy bay 
antoine caesaire legitimate son of Mr Louis eaesaire de quindre 
actually residing in this post and of franeoise marianne Beletre his 
and pierre son of Sieur Francois menard interpreter in this post 
charlotte jeanne Robert his wife () about () () old. Mr. pierr 
villiers *° cadet in the troops (was the godfather) and the godmother 
Mde. francoise marianne Beletre wife of Mr. de quindre. the godt 
of antoine cessaire born the first of september one thousand sever 


dred and forty one was Mr. nicolas antoine coullon de Villiers lit 


in the troops and commanding for the King in this post and thy 
mother Mde. madelaine de villiers wife of Mr. marin de la perr 
} 
A 


The vodfather of pierre Was Mr. Pierre lepiné de villiers an 
mother Mde. madelaine de villiers wife of Mr. marin de la perri 
said child born the twenty fifth of november one thousand seven hundi 
and forty one. they signed here with me. done at the post of th 
St joseph the 24 of march 1742 
Coulon De Villiers Pierre du jJaunay missionary of the soe 
Louis Dequindre Francois Menard 
lepiny de vilhers 
villiers de la perriere Belestre Dequi 
wife of menar charlot rober jane 


1? 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-three I the 
signed jan Baptiste Lamorinie priest of the society of jesus actually 
the french fort of the river St joseph and acting as missionary, bapt 


Caesarius Dagneau de Quindre was born at Sorel, Oct. 8, 1704. 


Montreal, on Dee. 4, 1736, Mary Ann Piecote de Bellestre. App 


it recently come to St. Joseph, for children were born to the couple 
treal in June, 1739, and July, 1740. In the spring of 1747 Dequindre ret 
Montreal, and in 1749 settled in Detroit, where he served as colonel of mil 
where he was buried, Feb. 2, 1767. Mary Ann Piecote de Bellestre, his wit 
buried there May 5, 1756. An important street in Detroit bears the fam 
See Denissen, op. cit.; Wis. Hist. Colls., XIX, 19. 


} Pierre de Villiers, son of Nicolas Antoine de Villiers and Angélique J 


Verchéres, was born May 4, 1720. At a later date he is supposed 


Ithough the fact is not certainly established) to have acquired the name 


(a 
as here signed. He died of smallpox, Jan. 2, 1747, while engaged on a 
against the English in Acadia. See Gosselin, op. cit. 

7 Madeleine de Villiers was one of twin daughters, eldest children 
Antoine de Villiers and Angélique Jarret de Verchéres, born about the close ot 
year 1706. She married (first Francois Duplessis-Fabert, who was killed 


with her father at Green Bay in September, 1733. She subsequently married | 


Marin, Sieur de la Perriére; in 1754 she married (third) Joseph Damours at Q 
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¢ to the forms and usages of the Holy chureh our common 
susanne Esther des hestres legitimate daughter of antoine des 
born in the month of october, and of charlotte chevalier his law- 
fe, she had for godfather charles Benoist and for godmother Su 
he 29th of october of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty three 
Ch. Benoist charlotte Dehaitre mother of tl 
child 
Jan Baptiste Lamorinie 
Missionary of the Society yf 
the year one thousand seven hundred and forty four I the under- 
“1 jean Baptiste Lamorinie priest of the society of jesus actually at 
french fort of the river St joseph Baptized on the () march agathe 
legitimate daughter of Mons. augustin Larche and of marie 
his lawful wife married in the eyes of the church. she had for 
father Monsieur de Lespiné de Villiers cadet de L’aiguillette in the 
ps of the marine detachment who are in the colony and for god 
‘ther catherine larche sister of the said baptized child. they signed 
1 me 
Jean Bapt. Lamorinie 
epiney de villiers missionary of the soe of 
jesus 
marie catheine larche 


1 


the year 1744 the 6th of july I the undersigned jean Baptiste Lamor- 
ie Missionary of the society of jesus actually at the french fort of the 

river St joseph, baptized jean Baptiste Michel de quindre legitimate son 
Louis Cesaire esquire and sieur de quindre and of dame anne picotte 
bellestre he had for godfather Charles Benoist and for godmother 

archange de quindre sister of the said baptized child and they signed 

with me 

Charles Benoist godfather Jean Baptiste Lamorinie 

Dequindre father 


» Oth day of the month of june 1745 I solemnly baptized a miami 


lled Mekabika8nga about fifty years old who desired Holy Baptism 
1 who seemed to me to be sufficiently instructed and he took the name 

f pierre. the godfather was Mr. Marin de la perriere and the godmother 
madelaine de Villiers his wife. (and I baptized) conditionally a 

i (woman) likewise about fifty years old who took the name of 


her godfather was Louis Metivier master carpenter and the god- 
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mother Marie fafard his wife. and the same day in presence of th 
witnesses I received their mutual marriage consent and gave them 
nuptial blessing according to the ceremonies prescribed by Holy 
done at the River St joseph the year and day as above. 
La Perriere marin P. du jaunay miss. of the soe of j 
Lois metivie mare fafore 
m de villiers Laperrie 


Today the twenty eighth of the month of april of the year one t} 
seven hundred and fifty two I solemnly baptized in the ehurch 
mission a young girl about two years old, little daughter of 
mekabekanga daughter of sip8assan and pi8alam8 whom they 
Sikapsinin. the godfather was jan dit curisv() and the godmot!] 

gelique l’archeveque who gave her at baptism the name angelique. 


+ 


at St Joseph the year and day as above 


p. du jaunay miss of the soe of Jesus 
jande ¢ arj 


Today the first day of the month of may of the year one thousand 


hundred and fifty two I solemnly administered Holy Baptism to 
sisters, daughters of pierre mekabe(kaaga). the first a widow abou 
or 27 years old who was called temagas8kia took the name of marg 
the second about 25 years old who is married to piSassin still w 


verted and who is called () took the name of marie madelene, tl 


about 15 or 16 years old who was ealled () took in Holy baptism the 1 


of susanne. all three desired Holy baptism and were sufficiently instr 
ed. () () the godmother of marguerite is marguerite of the saki 1 
the other godparents signed with me. at St joseph the year and 
above ° 
p. du jaunay miss of the soe of jesus 
Jean baptise lefebvre 
marie madelene chevallier 
Louis Hamelin the godmother susanne wife of Bolon 


Today the 9th of the month of april of the year one thousand 
hundred and fifty two I administered the ceremonies of Holy bapt 
to Louis legitimate son of jacques du may and of madeleine cheva 
()arche actually settled in this post. the said child born last year the ] 
of june and baptized the same day by Sieur Bo(lon) the godfather \ 
Sieur Louis chevalier and the godmother (susanne) Bolon. done 


joseph the year and day as above 


Louis Chevallier p. du jaunay miss of the soe of jesus 
Jacque Dumay 
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the ninth day of the month of april of ‘ year one thousand 

indred and fifty two | supphed the ceremonies of Holy baptism 

fis natural son of Louis chevalier and of l’archeveque the 

ld born the 11th of oetober 1751 and baptized by pascal cheva- 

the godfather was Sieur J. B. joutras and the godmother madelaine 

er wite of the Sieur du may. done at St joseph the year and day 
p. du jaunay miss of the soe 


th of april 1752 I supplied the ceremonies of Holy ] 


‘que Dumay p. du jaunay miss of the soe of j 


} 


the fifteenth day of the month of april of the year one thousand 
wundred and fifty two I solemnly administered in the church of 
mission Holy Baptism to a convert sufficiently instructed and de 
ng it for a long time, a panise by nation about thirty five vears old 
took the name of marguerite. the godfather was Sieur jacques du 
and the godmother the wife of Sieur Bolon. done at St joseph the 
nd year as above 


p. du jaunay miss of the soe of jesus 
que Dumay . 


the twenty second day of the month of april of the year one 


msand seven hundred and fifty two I solemnly administered Holy 


tism to two converts who desired it and who seemd sufficiently in 
the first of the ottawa nation about 45 years old, the second of 

imi nation about 35 years o!ld the daughter of pierre mekabekan 
the first pi8ssik8e took in Holy Bap. the name of marianne, her god- 


r was Sieur Bolon and the godmother the wife of dumay: the seeond 


} } 
ks bal 


kSe took the name of Marie, her godfather was Louis chevalier 
| her godmother the wife of jutras after which I received the mutual 
riage consent of pierre mekabikanga, widower of marie who died 
years ago, and marianne piSssik8e. all this in the presence of the 
rsigned witness the year and day as above at St joseph 
p. du jaunay miss of the soe of 
Louis Chevallier Gabriel Baullon 
jandecar} 
l, son of Jean Baptiste Chevalier and M 


aptized at Mackinae on July 22, 1730. He married M 


uis Pasea 
He died prior to Jan. 1, 1779. See Wis. Hist. Ce 


> lines of this entry are illegible. 














In tl ir one the ind seven hundred I ja 

priest of tl] society of Jesus actually at the french fort of the River s§ 
Josep acting as missionary, baptized according to the r 
customs of Holy church our common mother, Marie catherine 
legitimate daughter of Mr {Da]gneau esquire and sieur de q 

of marie anne de Bellestre Pieote his lawful wife. she had for god 

my vho administered the Holy Baptism and who signed as 


cab 


mm cA 


In the y 
of april 
and exe 
les of I 
chureh 


magdeli 


year and baptized the same day by gabriel Bolon in the right form 
testified to me before witnesses. the godfather was Louis paschal Che 
ler and the godmother marie Magdelaine reaume wife of Louis chev: 
who signed with me at St Joseph this 23 of april one thousand 
hundred and fifty three 
je n Baptiste Lamorinie of the society of jesus 
is pas hal chevalier 


the undersigned baptized hypolite francois beaulon son of 


jean Baptiste Lamorinie * 


witnesses e soe jesu 


charlotte echevalie dehaitre 
ear one thousand seven hundred and forty () the 3 
and of susanne Mainard his lawful wife. he had for ¢ 
mainard and for Godmother Marie Madelaone Lar 


iy thereot [I signed jean Baptiste Lamorinie priest and mis 


+} at t 


he society of jesus and signed with me the godparents a 
francois menard 


marie madelene Larche 


ear one thousand seven hundred and fifty three the twent 
of the same vear [ the undersigned priest of the society of jes 
reising the functions of missionary, have supplied the ce 


loly baptism according to the usages of our Holy mother 


to Louis du may legitimate son of Jaeques du may and of mar 


une chevaillie his wife, born t] 


ie third of february of the sa 


a 
= 
mr 
< 
— 
3 


marie madetene } 
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ear one thousand seven hundred and fifty three the twenty third 
[ the undersigned priest of the society of jesus and exercising 
tions of missionary supplied the ceremonies of Holy baptism 
«to the usages of our Holy mother the church to marie catherine 
ter of charlotte fathe runknown born the fourteenth of april ot the 
‘one thousand seven hundred and fifty three and baptized the 


by Louis chevailler according to the right form as he has testi- 


ise of the danger of death. the godfather was Louis paschal 
and the godmother angelique Larchevesque who signed with 
godfather the godmother declared she could not sign at St joseph 
twenty third of april one thousand seven hundred and fifty three 
jean Baptiste Lamorinie of the 
society of jesus 
Louis paschal chevalier 
the mother of this girl was married to antoine St francois * 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty three, the twelfth of 
[ the undersigned, priest of the society of jesus and aeting as mis- 
wy Baptized conditionally Louis La marche legitimate son of jaques 
narche and of esther Larchevesque married and living at present at 
french fort () () he had for godfather Louis chevaillie and for god- 
ther chatherine Larchevesque wife of jouttras, the said child born the 


third of february of the year one thousand seven hundred and 


two. in testimony thereof I signed and signed with me the god- 


rents and the others present 


J. Porlier Louis Chevallier Lamorinie 
witness 

hester Lareche mother Cathirine L’archevesque 

of the child 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty three the twelfth of 
[ the undersigned Baptized conditionally estienne joseph legitimate 


jaques Lamarche and of esther L’archevesque his lawful wife. 


had for godfather estienne joseph porlier*® and for godmother angeli- 


s sentence in the itten in Latin. The mother was Charlotte 


eveque, as shown post by the baptismal entry for Nov. 18, 1755. George 
Joseph Stephen Porlier dit Benalque was born at Montreal, Feb. 9, 


ts being Claude Cyprian Porlier, a native of Quebec, and Angelic: 
en. Porlier’s father and grandfather had been traders, and he entered upon 
hwest trade in early manhood. On Feb. 5, 1759, he married at Montreal 
‘lle Gamelin. She died about the year 1769 and he subsequently married 
1 woman of the Maumee Bay region. He eventually located at Raisin River 


where he served as justice of the peace and eapt 


captain of militia. See 


t.; journal of Henry Hay, in Wis. Hist. Soc., Proceedings for 1914, 





ehild born the twen 
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| } tv fourth of m 


ed 


estimony thereof I have signed and hay 


other witnesses present at the Bapt 


sign made a eross 
Lamorinie 


Estienne Joseph Por! 


Catherine Larchevesque 


hey sque mother 


seven hundred and fifty three I 


elety oft jesus Baptized according to 


ur mother the Holy roman chureh, marie anne dat 


Souligny le due.** she had for godifat} 
ste joutras and for godmother susanne Bolon the ehild bo: 


hereof [| have signed this twenty eighth of july 


er has signed with me and the godm 


same year and 


Lamorinie jesuit 


seven hundred and fifty five the six 


- undersigned Baptized michel girar 


4 } 
‘son of michel 


rirardin and of marie hypolite () his wife 


merchant in this post and for 


‘ather and the father of the 


» her usual mark not knowing how 


I signed the present entry at St joseph th 


Lamorinie jesuit 


Michel girardin 


thousand seven hundred and fifty five the fift 


idersigned Baptized conditionally according to 


and fifty and baptized by gabr 


ehild sig 


Roche Lhuillie legitimate son of 


arish of montreal and of angelique Larchevesque his wif 


was a French trader who was long act 


Mackinae Agathe 





around Lake Michigan. In 1758 he 


*-sister of Charles de Langlade, with whom $ 


} 


ldock’s defeat as well as on other occasions. 


one of them was a_ well-known 


in the nineteenth century. See VI 





The St. Joseph Baptismal Regist yr 
had for godfather Mr Roch de St ours deschaillons 4* eom- 
king in this post and for godmother marie Magdelaine 
his grandmother widow of the deceased Larchevesque and at 
fe of Louis chevailler.*® in testimony thereof I signed at St 
this 15th of june 1755 
Lamorinie of the society of jesus 


s Deechaillon 


The child had been baptized 


beeause of danger 





ir one thousand seven hundred and fifty five the twelfth of 
rr of the same year I the undersigned Baptized according to the 
Holy mother church catholic apostolic and roman, pierre du may 
te son of Jaques du may and of Marie Magdelaine chevailler his 
| wife. he had for godfather joseph [Proust] residing in the post 
r godmother anne Larchevesque. in testimony thereof, neither the 
the other knowing how to sign as they declared when asked, | 

at St joseph the twelfth of the same month and year as above 

: 


Jacque dumay Lamorinie jesuit 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty five the thirteenth of 


*the same year I the undersigned Baptized according to the rite 


r Holy mother the church catholie apostolic and roman, marguerite 


rmin legitimate daughter of pierre St germain and of marie javillon 

‘la feuillade his wife both from the parish of montreal but at present 

ents and traders at this post. she had for godfather Louis juillet 
rr godmother marie magdelaine reaume widow of the deceased 

he and wife of Louis chevallier who signed with me and the god- 

er made his usual mark () () declaring he did not know how to 
this day and year as above at St joseph 

jean Baptiste Lamorinie 

irie madelene reaume 


st. Ours, Sieur Deschaillons, was a second ensign in 1733 and ensign 
743 he married at Quebec. He became a lieutenant in 1744 and 
748. In 1759 he withdrew from Canada to Paris, where his widow die 
» Gosselin, op. cit.; Wis. Hist. Colls., XVIII, 159. 
parently this was Louis Chevalier, the well-known St. Joseph trader, 
Louis Paseal Chevalier we have been unable to determine. 
ry was born about the year 1719 or 1720. After St. Jose ph ceased to have 
garrison with the massacre of 1763 Chevalier was depended upon by 
to act as its representative and keep control over the Indians of tl 
ion. During the Revolution Governor Sinelair of 
‘his loyalty and had him conveyed to that place, 
er petitioned Governor Haldimand for redress, and 
ting narrative of his life and property interests at St. . 


3, XIII, 60-62. 
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‘one thousand seven hundred and fifty six the twenty first 
the month of january of the same year I Baptized joseph dumay 
mate son of Jaques dumay and of marie Magdelaine chevaillier | 
wife. he had for godfather joseph Porler de Benae and for 
the porler woman. in testimony thereof the godfather signed wit 
the present entry the same day and year as above 

Lamorinie jesuit 

jacque Dumay 
J. Porlier benae 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty five I the un 


Li 


{ 


Baptized according to the ceremonies of the Church our Good n 
marie magdelaine St francois daughter of antoine St francois res 
in this post and of charlotte Larche his wife. she had for rodfath 
Baptiste Joutras and for godmother Magdelaine Roy wife of ni 

ebvre who signed with me this thirteenth of november of the sam: 


one thousand seven hundred and fifty five 


madeleine Roy Lamorinie jesuit 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty six I the undersign 


Baptized conditionally angelique Lamarche legitimate daughter of jaqu 
Lamarche and of esther larchevesque married. the said child five mont 
old had for godfather Toussaints picard and for godmother Magdelai: 
Larchevesque. when asked the godmother said she could not sign 
the godfather signed with me this 11th of july one thousand seven | 
dred and fifty six 

Lamorinie jesuit 

Toussaint picard 

[In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty six the fourth 
of the same year I the undersigned supplied the ceremonies of 
baptism to marie joseph lamarche legitimate daughter of Jaques lamar 
and of esther larchevesque married. she had for godfather Joseph pro 
residing in this post and for godmother anne larchevesque whi 
declared they could not sign when asked but made a cross below my 
the child is three years old 

Lamorinie jesuit 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty seven I the m 


signed jean Bapt Lamorinie Missionary of the society of jesus at the post 


of the river St joseph, Baptized according to the customs and the forms 








The St. Jose ph Baptismal Re giste r 229 


a ot & 


oly mother the church catholic apostolic and roman,marie 


ie St germain daughter of pierre St germain residing in this 


javillon his lawful wife. she had for godfather Sieur 
Beynak and Magdelaine Roy wife of Sieur nicolas lefebvre 


TY? 


his post. in testimony thereof I signed the present entry the 


as above the eighteenth of march. the said child was three 


jean Baptiste Lamorinie jesuit 
agdelaine Roy 
J. Porlier benae paschal chevalier witness 
er St germin father 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty seven the 19th of 
| the undersigned baptized marie joseph dumay legitimate daugh 
jaques dumay and of marie magdelaine chevallier his wife both 
ling in this post. she had for godfather jean Bap. le febvre and for 
ther madelaine roy wife of nicolas le febvre. in testimony thereof 
ed at St joseph the day and year as above and signed with me 
; dumay father of the child and the godfather jean le febvre. the 
lmother could not sign for the child was not entered on the register 
fter her departure 
jean baptiste lamorinie jesuit 


Jacque Dumay jean baptiste le faibre 


one thousand seven hundred and fifty seven I the under- 
zed pierre louis girardin born this morning the tenth of 
same year legitimate son of michel girardin and of marie 

ite lavoie his wife. he had for godfather louis deshetres and for 
ler anne larchevesque wife of augustin gibault residing in this 


in testimony thereof I signed at St joseph the day and year as 


Lamorinie jesuit and have signed with me the father 
of the child and Mr jaques dumay the godparents have 
Dumay made a cross 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty eight the twenty sixth 
may I jean Baptiste Lamorinie missionary at the river St joseph Bap- 


geneviesve chevallier daughter of paschal chevallier and of Mag- 


laine larche her parents married, born the twenty fifth of the same 


onth. she had for godfather jean Baptiste joutras and for godmother 


” fe 


Magdelaine reaume widow of larche deceased and at present wife of 
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st joseph 


louis chevallier who 


1a t 
yeu 


sixth of may 1758 
jean Baptiste Lamorinie 


jean baptis jutra 
madelene reaume wife of Louis che, 
hal chevalier father of the child 


‘ » + 
ral Bay 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty eight I } 


lamorinie missionary at the river St joseph baptized margerite d 
of charlot slave of bourassa and of marie panise belonging to the 
ther. she had for godfather pierre boucher ant 
l 


is about three months « 


hey made a cross 


bourassa married tog 
godmother marguerite boslon. the chil 
godparents declared they could not sign but tl n 
rresence of witnesses this 26 of may of the said year 1758 
Lamorinie Missionary at the river St jos 


! 


} ral ~ + 
paschal chevalier witness 


I 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty eight th 
october of the same year I the undersigned supplied the ceremor 


Holy baptism to louis gibault whom I had baptized for sufficient 1 
the fourteenth of september of the same year, legitimate son of augusti: 
marie anne larche married. he had for godfather 


ribault and of 
ehevallier merchant in this post and for godmother angelique larche \ 


of charles chevallier dit Lhullic. in testimony thereof I signed this 
of october and has signed with me the godfather. the godmother has 1 


-_ 
\ 


mark not knowing how to sign when asked 


] 
jean Bap Lamorinie missionary 


her usual 
Louis Chevallier 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty eight I th 
signed supplied the ceremonies of Holy baptism aceording to the us 
eustoms of our Holy mother the church to arehange Lhuilie daught 


eharles Lhuillie and of angelique larchevesque married, born 
of november of the said year and baptized because of danger 3 days 


LD 


her birth that is to say the eighth. she had for godfather louis ut 


armer of this post and for godmother amable Larchevesque daughte1 


f 

larchevesque deceased and marie reaume. in testimony thereof I sig! 

the present entry at St joseph this 26 of november of the year 1753 1 

grodfather signed with me and the godmother not knowing how to sig 

when asked made her usual mark 
Lamorinie jesuit 

missionary at the sa 


Louis hurtebise 
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1758 the 3rd december of the same year I the w rsigned 


inde 

ceremonies of Holy baptism according to the rite and 

Holy mother the church to Elizabeth dumay born the 31 of 

e said year and baptized the same day by because of the 

laughter of jacques dumay and of marie magdelaine chevallier 

wful wife. she had for godfather Louis deshetres and for godmother 

ine Larche wife of paschal chevallier, in testimony thereof I 

and signed with me Jaques dumay father of the child. the godpar- 

vhen asked declared they could not sign 

Dumay Lamorinie 


ar one thousand seven hundred and fifty nine I the undersigned 


| according to the rules of our Holy mother the chureh felicite 
main legitimate daughter of pierre St soiaiaae at present a resident 
post and of felicite javillon his wife. she had for godfather fran- 
eval and for godmother susanne boslon. the said child born the 
nuary of the said year 1759. in testimony thereof I signed today 
21 of january of the present year 1759 at St joseph 
Lamorinie jesuit 
er St germin Susanne baulon 
Francois lonvalee 
the chapel of St joseph 
26th of august 1757 having twice published the Banns aecord- 
the orders of our Holy mother the church and having judged 
nable to dispense from the third publication we received the mutual 
of charles Lhulie dit chevaillier and angelique larchevesque and 
1 the nuptial blessing according to all the ceremonies preseribed 
r Holy mother the church in presence of the undersigned witnesses 
nicolas le fevvre paschal chevailler Louison chavailler, jan charles 
‘ois La”houssoye va other witnesses 
Lamorinie e soe jesu 
rles Luyiliyg 
Nicolas lefebre De Lahoussoye 
wis Chevallier 
Louis paschal Chevalier Durinnet 


year one thousand seven hundred and fifty nine I the under 
tized francois girardin legitimate son of michel girard 


te marie hypolite lavoie. he had for godfather francois Longval 


rish of three rivers and for godmother magdelaine Larchevesque wife 


schal chevallier. in testimony thereof I s signed at St joseph this: 6 
: | 


a 
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of february 
year 1759 


Lamorinie jesuit 


francois lonval 
[nm the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty I the under 
baptized according to the rite of our Holy mother the church 


] 


natural son of lizette and Of a man named pigeon * according 


declaration made by the mother when questioned. he had for & 
francois longval and ior godmother catherine Larchevesqu 

itras. in testimony thereof I signed the 9th of may of the said y: 
day after the birth of the said child and have signed with me 
parents 

Lamorinie jesuit and Mis at the river 
Lonvale St joseph 
cathrine larche 

Since I am here I have failed to enter in the register all the indian 
dren whom I[ have baptized but all are dead as well as the other in 
of more advanced age with the exception of the old maynard and th 


‘patchi paost which I shall forthwith enter 1750 month of 
eame here 1752 47 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty the twenty fourt] 


t 
june I the undersigned Baptized according to the rite of Holy m 


the church jan Baptiste girardin son of michel girardin and of chai 
marie hypolite lavoie his lawful wife. he had for godfather august 
gibault and for godmother amable Larchevesque in testimony tl 
[ signed the day and year as above and the godfather signed after 
the godmother declared when requested that she could not sign and ma 
her Mark below. at St joseph this 24 of june 1760 feast of St 
Baptist 
Lamorinie jesuit 
vibaux 
Michel girardin 
have n Aloysius Deshétres dit Pigeon, son of Anthony D 
» Chevalier dit Chesne, who was born in 1738 and who served as 


T 


preter at St. Joseph. On Feb. 18, 1760, he married at Detroit Mary Teresa D 


who was born at Montreal, Sept. 2, 1746. They had children born at Det 


March, 1762, and July, 1763 See Denissen, op. cit. 
47 This entry has been crowded in a he top of the page on which oc 


which follows. George Paré. 
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iousand seven hundred the 2nu of april of the same 
| Baptized according to the rite and form of our Holy mother the 
Catherine Lhuiliec daughter of charles Lhuillie and of angelique 
his lawtul wife. her father and mother she had for god 
louis juillet and for godmother catherine jutras. in testimony 
[ signed the day and year as above and the godmother and the 
the child signed with me 
jean Baptiste 
arle Luliye father Lamorinie jesuit 
Caterinni Larche 


> of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty one, the 
january I the undersigned certify having baptized jean Bap- 
yesterday about eleven o’clock in the morning son of jean 
jutras and of catherine L’arche’ her father and mother in law 
vedlock: The godfather was Paseal chevalier and the godmother 
Magdelaine L’arche who signed with me 
Pierre Potier.*? jesuit Mis: of the hurons 


uis paschal chevalier 


year of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty one, The 

fifth of january I the undersigned certify having baptized Marie 

ine chevalier born yesterday about three o’clock in the after- 

daughter of Louis Pascal chevalier and of Magdelaine L’arche 
father and mother in lawful wedlock: The Godfather was Louis che 
r and the godmother Marie amable L’arche who declared they could 
er write nor sign 


Pierre Potier jesuit Miss of the hurons 


vear of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty one the 


A 


the undersigned certify having baptized conditionally 


tn or June 


I 
‘harlotte Lonval born the 9th of april of the same vear daughter 


1 
| 


saptiste francois Lonval and of amable L’arche her father and 


otier was born at Blandain in Flanders, April 2, 1708, and entered the 
Oetober, 1729. He came out to Canada in 1743 nd to the Huron 
Blane Island below Detroit in 1 this service he cont 


modern Sand 





Docume nts 


mother in lawful wedlock. The godfather was claude Caron‘ 
codmother Marie Reaume who signed with me 
Pierre Potier jesuit 
Claude caron 
marie madellene 
reaume chevallier 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight the seventeent 
of april by me Vicar general of the Illinois was baptized condit 
Joseph born the fifteenth of april one thousand seven hundred 
three of the lawful marriage of jean joutra and marie Catherine L 
his wife. The godfather was Louis Lhuillier dit Chevalier and 
mother marianne Viger wife of Sieur antoine Beauvais who 
Gibault °° Vic.gnl 
jean jutra eatis Larche 


In the vear one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight the Sevent 


ot 


august by us the undersigned Vicar general of the Illinois was 
tized marie joseph born the twenty ninth of July of the present 
the lawful marriage of Jean Joutra and Catherine L’arche his w 
godfather was sieur Louis Chevalier () in this post and the godn 
Larche who all signed with me 
Louis Chevallier 

eatis larche marri madelene Larche 
The Nineteenth of August one thousand seven hundred and sixti 
by us Vicar General of the Illinois was baptized therese archang 
The Day previous of the lawful marriage of Sieur timote Boucl 
montbrun Esquire and of Miss therese archange Gibault his wifi 
godfather was Sieur Louis Chevallier merchant in this post and tl 
» Caron was a trader at Mackinae and the adjacent region as early 
In this year a natura 1, also nmed Claude, was baptized at Mackinac. C 
Menominee chief of the Revolutionary period and earlier, was apparently 
breed son of the elder Claude Caron. Several of his sons were chiefs, the best 

in the War of 1812. 

Pierre Gibault was born at Montreal, April 7, 1737. He became 

irch, 1768, and immediately thereafter set it for the western 
lis entry discloses h ) ee at St. Joseph in April. He was at Mack 
July, but hi m was Cahokia, in the is. Instead of settling 
however, he locat at , from which cen he traveled far and w 


+} 


he western country. ; share in winning the Northwest for the colonists 


Revolution is well known. He was at Cahokia as late as 1791, subsequently 


drawing to New Madrid on the Spanish side he river. Gibault served under 


authority of the Bishop of Quebee, with the title of Vicar General of the I 





7 » ° 
al Re giuster 


The St. Joseph Baptisn 
marie Catherine Larche wife of Jean Joutra who as well as 


Miss 1 
igned with me 


] 
i Sl 


Thimotte Boucher de mon Brut 


7 | 
+} Y 
siti Gas 


iis Chevallier 
eatis Larche 


Gibault V.G. 


teenth of august one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
ed Louis born the thirti 


‘ar General of the Illinois was bapt 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty seven of the lawful mar- 


Louis pascal Chevallier and Of marie Magdeleine Larche his 


godfather was Jean Baptiste La Douceur and the godmother 
ault who both declared they could not sign. The father and 
resent signed with us 
paschal chevalier 


Gibault Vie.g. 


ht 


eteenth of august one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight 
he undersigned Vicar general of the Illinois was baptized con- 


vy Charlotte born in the course of the month of may one thousand 


IS 


e 


Le 


ndred and sixty two of the Lawful marriage of pierre St.Ger- 
The godfather was Jean Bte Li 
h as well 


en hu 
d of felicite Chavignon his wi 
ir and the godmother anne St Germain who bot] 
declared they could not sign. The father present signed w 
; pier St germin 
Gibault Vie. g. 


Nineteenth of august one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight 
undersigned Viear general of the Illinois was baptized con- 


the . 

lly maguerite born the fifth of January one thousand seven hun- 
e Chavignon his wife. The godfather was Joseph Ceci 
ife of paschal Chevalien 


nay 
and sixty four of the Lawful marriage of pierre St Germain and of 
le merchant 


codmother marie magdeleine Larche wife o 
igned with me. the mother declared 


the 


together with the father present si 


she could not sign 
J Ose ph Cecile 
marie magdelene Larche pier St germin 
Gibault Vie.g. 
hundred and sixty eight 
nois was baptized con- 


Nineteenth of august one thousand seven 
s the undersigned Vicar general of the Illi 
housand seven hundred 


nally Louis born the fifth of february one t 
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ge of Joseph normand and Of 


vodfather was Louis amelin and the godm 
The godfather and the father present sign 
» godmother and the mother declared that they could not 
Louis hamelin 
joes normand Gibault Vie.o 


The Nineteenth of august one thousand seven hundred and sixt 
by us the undersigned Vicar general of the Illinois was baptized 
ditionally marie anne born The fifth of September one thousand s 
hundred and sixty six of the Lawful marriage Of Joseph normand 
Of agatte hamelin his wife. The godfather was Louis paschal Chey 
godmother felicite Chavignon wife of pierre St Germain 
» father signed with us The godmother and th 
eould not sign 
paschal chevalier 
joes normand Gibault Vic.g 


The Nineteenth of august one thousand seven hundred and sixt) 
by us the undersigned Viear general of the Illinois was baptized 
ditionally Charlotte born the twenty ninth of november one thous 
seven hundred and sixty seven of the lawful marriage Of Joseph 1 
mand and of agatte hamelin his wife The godfather was Sieur thimot 
Boucher De monbrun Esquire®™ and the godmother Louise Giba 
vodfather and the father signed with us The godmother and the 1 
declared they eould not sign 
Thimotte Boucher de mon Brum 
joes normand Gibault Vie, gen] 


The seventh of march one thousand seven hundred and seventy thr 

us priest Viear GLof the Illinois country and surrounding territory 
baptized conditionally amable born the nineteenth of January one 
sand seven hundred and seventy of the lawful marriage of Sieur 
Chevalier and of Magdeleine Larcheveque his wife. The godfather was 


Timothe Boueher, Sieur de Montbrun was a grandson of Pierre B 


of Three Rivers, w wa nnobled in 1660 for his serviees. Th 


born about the year } and came west in early manhood, 


} nt 
the presen 


in the western country. At the tin 


m he was a "incennes, where on Clark’s appearance he sided with t! 


and was serving as lieutenant of militia when Governor Hamilton recapt 
place. He later joined the Illinois battalion and served as lieutenant 
From 1782 to 1786 he was county lieutenant of Illinois. See ZW. Hist. C 


XIX, CXXIV, et passim 





{ 


sionary priest was baptized conditionally Charles pata 


rether as husband and wife in the absence of 


sacramentally. 


r 


IS 


Lode 


yurth of 


St. J OSE ph Baptismal Ri gist } 


in and the godmother marie magdelei 
ha 


uis Chevallier who signed as did t 


J.B.Nolin 
idelene reaume paseal chevalier 


P.Gibault 


and seventy three by 


tate born the 


t 


th of march one thousand seven hundred 
november one thousand seven hundred and seventy of 
The mother and Child slaves of Sieur 
and the 


ith 


mother and of a father 
aron The godfather Jean Bte Nolin rodmother ( 


f Nicolas LeCompte 
P.Gibault Missionary 


itt 


and seventy three 


f Holy Baptism 


v first of march one thousand seven hundrt 


ssionary priest were supplied the ceremonies o 
hildren of Nicolas LeCompte Living at the post of St Joseph 
Marie Catherine St Francois his wife, The said children were 
ed by the marriage of the said father and mother who were liv- 

any priest to marry 
The first child was named Marie born the seven- 


of september one thousand seven hundred and sixty eight. The 
Louis Chevallier and Marie 


godmother the undersigned 
Nieolas born the 


} 
The second was named 


her and 
ine Reaume his wife. 
January one thousand seven hundred and seventy. 
s paschal Chevallier and the godmother Catherine 
The third Louis born the thirtieth of aug 


Loui 
wife of Joutras. rf 
nd seven hundred and seventy two. The godfather Louis Ch 

Of these some 


The godmother magdeleine Larcheveque 


and others declared they could not sign 
P.Gibault 


Priest miss. 


mis Chevallier 
L.Chevallier junior 


l v three 


and seventy 


venty first of march one thousand seven hundred 


is missionary priest were baptized pierre born The Twenty eighth Of 
r one thousand seven hundred and sixty nine and francois born 


sons 


hird of august one thousand seven hundred and seventy two 
1 nation who by 


Jean Roe morin and of therese of the potawatam 
rrying legitimized the aforesaid children. The godfather of pierre was 
godmother magdeleine Larcheveque. The 


the 
and the 


chal Chevallier and 
lfather of francois (was) Louis Chevallier godmother Cath- 
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erine St francois wife of Nicolas LeCompte. of these some signe 


me and others declared they could not sign 


Louis Chevallir junior P. Gibault Priest 


first Of march one thousand seven hundred and 
ssionary priest was baptized therese a potawatami 
About forty vears old. The codfather was Sieur Louis Chevalli 
chant in this post of St Joseph and the godmother Marie mad 
Reaume his wife They signed with me 
Louis Chevallier P.Gibault Miss Priest 


twenty Second of march one thousand seven hundred and s 
three after having dispensed from the three marriage banns 
forbidden time of Lent in favor of Nieolas Le Compte nativ: 
parish of the Angel Guardian ,Government and diocese of Quebee 
nicolas Le Compte and of 

and in favor of marie Catherine St francois of this parish 
Joseph,no canonical impediment having been discovered we miss 
priest and Vicar General of his lordship the Bishop of Queb« 
Illinois and surrounding country have received their mutual mart 
consent and have Given The Nuptial Blessing according to the forn 
scribed by our Holy mother the church Catholic apostolie and R 
and this in the presence of Sieur Jean Joutras,Louis and paschal 
vallier .Jean morin,Claude Le Blond and adhemar St martin 
signed with us. The said couple having lived for four years as h 
and wife in the absence of a priest have legitimized three chil 
appears from their Baptism 

Louis Chevallier P. Gibault Priest Vie 
The twenty Second of march one thousand seven hundred and 

after having dispensed from the three marriage banns 
dit St. Martin was the son of Jean Baptis 
e grandson of Pierre Moreau, a noted 
Northwest. The 


Genevieve Blondeau al 


grandson was born 
bout the year 1771 

‘or a quarter of a century thereafter, Detroit 
activities, although he was absent for long periods 01 


Miamitown (modern Fort Wayne) in 1789, and 
» resided at Mackinae. He served as justice both at 


, St. Martin was a 
Mss. in Burton 
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The St. J ose ph Baptismal Re giste r 


en time of Lent in favor of Jean Roe Morin native of St Roe 
ent and diocese of Quebee son of Jean Bte morin and of Marie 
his father and mother and in favor of therese a potawatami by 


‘anonical or civil impediment having been discovered (a thing 


il 
we diligently enquired) we the undersigned missionary priest 


r general of his lordship the Bishop of quebee in the Illinois 


nding country,have received their mutual marriage consent 


Given Them the nuptial Blessing according to the form prt 
by our Holy mother the church apostolic and Roman and this 
ence of Sieurs Louis Chevallier and Claude Le Blond for 
id of Sieurs paschal Chevallier and adhemard St martin 
vy signed with us. The bride and groom declared after 
try) read that they could neither write nor sign 


lis Chevallier P.Gibault Priest Vie 


venty first of march one thousand seven hundred and seventy 


us the undersigned missionary priest to the Illinois and sur 


country was buried in the cemetary of St Joseph the Sieur 


‘hevaller merchant Lhuilier who died the Nineteenth of the 


th about the age of sixty four years. he was native of th 
eal in Canada Diocese of Quebec. There were present a 


the Sieurs Louis and paschal Chevallier, Claude Le Blond 


> St martin and many others undersigned with us 
Louis Chevallier P.Gibault Pries 


lhemar St martin C. LeBlond 
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Springfield, Ulinois, famed as the home of Abraham Li: 
and the capital of a great commonwealth, was the gracious | 
to members of the Mississippl Valley Historical Assoc 
and the Illinois State Historical Society, May 6-8, 1926. 1]: 
the nineteenth annual convention of the former orgar 
and the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the latter. 
Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso 
tion held its annual meeting at the same time and contribut 
one session of the general program. 

The weather man apparently joined hands with the able e 
mittee on local arrangements and provided three beautiful 
days tor the convention. Indeed, the favorable weather, 
comfortable and well-appointed service at the Hotel Abra 
Lineoln, the convenience of the Centennial Memorial Buildi: 
as a place of meeting, and the care with which all arrangem 
for the sessions had been made contributed to the unqual 
suecess of the Springfield convention. A most enjoyable S 
of luncheons, dinners, receptions, and trips to places of histor 
interest supplemented the academic and literary progr 
Moreover, the program committee of each organizatio1 
scheduled a series of papers covering a wide range of top 
and with commendable foresight had avoided overloading 
one session. 

With Dr. Otto L. Sehmidt, President of the Illinois Stat 
torical Society presiding, the first session of the conver 
began at ten o’clock, Thursday morning, May 6, in the 
ium of the Centennial Memorial Building. Dr. Sehmidt 
eomed the delegates and visitors to Springfield and introdu 
the first speaker, Professor Louis Pelzer of the State Universit 


wa. Mr. Pelzer, who has made a thorough study o! 
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tern frontier with particular reference to the development 
range and ranch cattle industry, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
fting Cow Towns of Kansas.’’? He related many interesting 
des in the development of these shipping centers, and gave 

1 cde scriptions of life in Abilene, Dodge City, and Oeallala 
e days when herds of longhorns from Texas made these 
- important marts in the cattle industry. The second paper, 
rmon Life and Doctrines in Illinois and Utah 1840-1860,”’ 
read by Willis G. Swartz of Sterling College, Sterling, Kan 
\ir. Swartz declared that ‘‘the story of the Mormon move 
from its inception in 18380 to the close of the century, is 
red and distorted by persecution and prejudice. The stu 
must choose between widely divergent accounts.’? The 
eaker then deseribed the life of the Mormons both at Nauvoo 

| after persecution had forced them from Illinois to the Salt 
Lake basin in Utah. This was followed by a discussion of ‘*The 


ton, Wisconsin. Mr. MacHarg, who has made a eareful study 
the mounds in Wisconsin, Ohio, and other sections of the 
Mississippi Valley as well as of the pueblos in the Southwest, 
particularly in New Mexico, pointed out the characteristies of 
these remains and the econelusions of scholars in regard to them. 
His observations led him to believe that there was a cultural 
lationship between the mound builders of the Mississippi 
Valley and the community house builders and cliff dwellers of 
the Southwest. The last address of the morning session was 
n by Thomas EF. O’Donnell, of the University of Tlinois, 

o spoke on the topie, ‘Illinois Architecture.’? Mr. O’Donnell 
traced the development of architecture in Illinois, showing how 
styles of buildings in the regions from which thev had 
migrated influenced the pioneers in seleeting the types of build 


ye 


ngs to be erected in their new home. The speaker then described 
i proposed architectural survey of the State of Illinois. ‘‘ Archi 
tectural remains from the pioneer period,’’ he stated, ‘‘would 
ford a variety of documentary material upon the history and 
character of the early settlers.”’ 


The afternoon session on Thursday began promptly at two 
0] 


; . . " . e ° ‘ 
lock in the auditorium of the Centennial Memorial Building 
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with Dr. Jumes A. Woodburn, President ot the Mississippi \ 4 
ley Historical Association, presiding. Mr. Logan Hay, P; 


ident of the Lincoln Centennial Association, welcomed the 
geates and visitors to Springtield on behalf of the organizat 
he represented. Mr. Hay declared that the Lincoln Cente 
Association proposed to gather systematically every poss 
detail of Lineoln’s career during the twenty-five years he |i) 
in Springfield. To this end a full-time exeeutive had 
employed who was engaged in directing four definite actiy 
collecting photostatie copies of Lincoln letters and docun 
vathering data for a history of the city of Springfield during 
Lineoln era, examining the records of Lineoln’s work as a ¢ 
cuit lawyer, and collecting information to work out a day-by-da 
record of Lineoln’s life, red A, Shannon of the Iowa St 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, opened the formal program 
the afternoon with a paper entitled, ‘‘The Life of the Comm 
Soldier in the Union Army, 1861-1865.’’ Mr. Shannon assert: 
that ‘*To the federal government the private in the ranks wa 
the least considered factor in the prosecution of the Civil War.” 
State control of the ‘‘recruiting, officering, organization, armir 
equipping, and training of the troops, combined with an alarn 
ing looseness of federal poliey, not only deterred the task 
restoring the Union but was also subversive of the need of co: 
serving the strength, efficiency, and lives of the troops.’’ 
romance of the Civil War, declared the speaker, did not app 
in letters, diaries, and contemporary documents, but in re 


mental histories, reminiscences, and memoirs, written \ 
later. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted to a sv 
posium on the subject, ‘‘The Literary Motive in the Writing 
History,’’ a topic suggested by an article thus entitled by Hon 
(. Hockett in the March number of The Mississippi Valley H 
torical Review. Dr. Milo M. Quaife, managing editor of 
Review, opened this part of the session with a paper enti 
‘Abraham Lineoln’s Latest Biographer.’? Mr. Quaife pr 
sented a eritica) examination of Carl Sandburg’s Abraha 
Lincoln: the Prairie Years, published in February, 1926, 

a view to discovering, if possible, some explanation of its popu 
larity and sales, and to pointing out what of profit and ot war 
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such a phenomenon offers to the scholarly historian. The 


wmination, declared the reader, disclosed that Sandburg’s 
| 


oeraphy possesses a high degree of literary artistry and 


oination, but that it cannot be regarded as a work of histor 


scholarship. The scholarly historian, who desires to gain 
aders for his own output, may well afford to strive to attain 
y of literary expression, nor should he maintain a ponder 
ess of mind which results in dehumanizing his narrative 
rendering it needlessly inept and dull. ‘* When the scientific 
storian devotes to the work of composition the same zeal now 
ced in the work of research,’’ declared the reader, ‘‘he may 
mably expeet to win a portion of the reading public now 
irgely monopolized by the popular and unscholarly writers on 
rical themes.”’ 
this point in the program Miss Katherine Quinn, aeeom 
ed by Mrs. John Bretz at the piano, sang a group of songs 
\V. T. Root, of the State University of Iowa, in opening the 
scussion on the subject of the literary motive in the writing of 
history declared that the group was indebted to Professor 
wkett for raising some vital questions about historical writ 
He then contrasted the objectives of the old school of 
ary historians with the later scientifie school of history 
writers, and indicated the status of historical writing in gradu 
e colleges today. The speaker declared that it was the task 
e historian “to feel character, to fathom spirit, to make the 
past te again.’? Both scientific method and literary power 
should be the tools of the historian. ‘‘ Mastery of method,’’ Mr. 
Root said, ‘‘and a mastery of expression on the part of the 
historian are the means of raising history from dullness and 
isolation.’? A lively discussion following these remarks devel 
ped one of the most interesting features of the entire program. 
Joseph Benjamin Oakleaf, who has compiled an extensive bibli 
eraphy of Lineoln material, took up eudgels in behalf of his 
triend, Carl Sandburg. The discussion hinged ‘‘on whether or 
history loses its value in the attempt to write it in finished 
iterary form — whether history should be written as such alone, 
hether it should be made generally interesting and read 
Various shades of opinions pro and con were presented 
d A. Shannon, Beverley W. Bond Jr., M. L. Keplinger, 
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Solon J. Buck, Orin G. Libby, Ki. M. Violette, W. O. Ly 
Joseph Schafer, Donald L. MeMurry, Chauncey S. Boueh 
and Frank H. Hodder. Homer C. Hockett, the author o} 
article which provoked the discussion, brought the session { 
end with a summary of the situation. Mr. Hockett maint 
that in the writing of history this rule should be laid down: * 
be worth reading history must be accurate; to be read, j 
be literary.’’ 

[t was hoped by many that the discussion might be conti 
at the dinner session, and in this they were not disappoi 


James A. Woodburn, who presided at this subscription d 


of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in the B 
room of the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, placed Benj. F. S 
baugh, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of |; 
in charge of the speaking program. Mr. Shambaugh ea 
upon Carl Sandburg to address the group. Mr. Sandburg t 
this opportunity to reply to the implied criticism of his re 
work made at the afternoon meeting. He advised the historia 
of the two associations to determine what history is before t 
co deeper in attempting to determine how much imaginat 
may be used.in its writing. 


se ] 


[’ve heard history and literature so much today,’’ he sa 
‘*that I’ve decided yvou’re no better off than the artists 
squabble among tzemselves, and ask, ‘What is art 


ee 


»9 99 


| regret there has been no clear, intelligent bitterness show 
here. There should be clashing schools, disputes, just as ir 
when a new painting or piece of sculpture comes out, and 
person calls it ‘art’ and another something else, which is « 
a diversity of tastes. In such differences there is health and 
life. Guizot told one way to recognize history when he si 
‘Look for honest diversity of opinion — that is history!’ ’’ 

Dr. Shambaugh then called upon ex-Senator Albert J. B: 
eridge, who after an ineffectual protest, was prevailed upo! 
speak. Mr. Beveridge characterized the undue use of imagi! 
tion in history and biographical writing as ‘‘indolence.’’ 

‘*T do not believe there is anyone so gifted he ean interpret t! 
soul of man,’’ he said. ‘*The best you can do is to give us : 
the facts. Present them simply and fully and there will be 1 
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« for fine writing. If history is not entertaining it is the 


lt of the writer — he has not presented all his facts, or else 
has not put his facts in order.’’ 
The evening meeting on Thursday was a joint session of the 
ios state Historical Society and the Mississippi Valley His 
rical Association with Dr. O. L. Schmidt presiding. Kollow 
» an invoeation offered by Dr. William EF. Rothenberger, Mrs. 
Stella Westen Berger, accompanied by Miss Lillian Smith at the 
piano, sang ‘‘Illinois’’ most effectively; and G. H. Quigley, 
ieecompanied by Mrs. John E. Bretz, pleased the audience with 
series of well-rendered songs. The chairman then introduced 
Dr. James A. Woodburn of Bloomington, who had ehosen for 
is presidential address the topic, ‘‘Western Radicalism in 
{merican Polities.’’ As this address appears in full elsewhere 
in this issue of the Review, onlv abrief summary will be included 
at this point. The speaker declared that the radicalism of one 
ave usually becomes the conservatism of the next — ‘‘An epithet 
of contumely today becomes a badge of distinction tomorrow.”’ 
He showed that radical and progressive measures have been 
sually the product of western conditions and western action in 
the history of American polities. ‘‘Advancing democracy found 
its souree and impetus chiefly in the West,’’ and long standing 
antagonisms between the East and the West developed this 
factor known as radicalism. The speaker deseribed the parts 
plaved in these struggles by Jackson, Lincoln, Weaver, Brvan, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson. How the radical populism of Weaver 
and the Greenbackers merged into the more acceptable Progres 
sivism under Roosevelt was illustrated by the testimony of 
platforms and documents. The paper closed with some com 
ments upon the ‘‘ups and downs’ 


of radicalism, its uses and 
abuses, its suecesses and its failures. The reader declared that 
the radical rendered a real service in saving America from 
becoming politically stagnant. ‘‘We must recognize and encour 
age our bold thinkers,’’ he said, ‘‘and strive to make room for 
their creations and their energies. In sailing the Ship of State 
at times we shall have to add to our sails, at other times to our 


ballast. But let us not forget that it is the sail, and not the bal 
last that makes the vessel go.’? 
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At the conclusion of the President’s address a most enjoyal 
reception was tendered the visitors and delegates in the Silas 
ot the Illinois State Historical Society. 

The Friday morning session was devoted largely to a Line 
program. Arthur C. Cole of Ohio State University opened ¢ 
session with a paper entitled ‘‘ Abraham Lineoln and the Trad 
tion of American Civil Liberty.’’ Mr. Cole declared 
Abraham Lineoln made ‘tan earnest effort to maintain 
American traditions of civil liberty’? even during the trvir 
days of the Civil War. Lineoln had opposed the war with 
Mexico, and had learned at that time the unpopularity of thi 
of war opponents. Fifteen years later Lincoln himself was 
the presidential chair when a crisis threatened the very existence 
of the nation. Under these circumstances he assumed full! 
responsibility for arbitrary arrests undertaken largely at 
insistence of the seeretaries of state and war. ‘‘ There is 
evidence, however,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘that he favored 
such a poliey.’’ Indeed, his expression of regret at the arrest 
of the noted Ohio copperhead, C. L. Vallandigham, his exeeutive 
order of February 14, 1862, directing the release of political and 
state prisoners who would take the oath of allegianee to th 
United States, his amnesty proclamation, and his revoeation ot 
General Burnside’s order suppressing hostile newspapers all 
indicate Lincoln’s efforts to maintain the American tradition o! 
civil liberty. John M. Zane of Chicago then read an interesting 
paper entitled ‘*Charles S. Zane —A Rare Judicial Service.”’ 
This address has sinee been printed in an attractive pamphlet 
by the author. Judge Zane, the subject of the sketch, after a dis 
tinguished career as a cireuit judge on the Sangamon Circuit | 
Illinois, was appointed by President Arthur as Chief Justice ot 
the Territory of Utah in 1884. This was, indeed, a diffieult posi 
tion, for it fell to Judge Zane to enforee the Kdmunds’ lav 
recently passed by Congress to put an end to the practice 
polygamy among the Mormons. But by his rare judicial tempera 
ment, his absolute fairness and justice in enforeing the law, and 
his personal integrity of character the new Chief Justice 
the respect. and confidence of both the Mormons and the ‘*Ge1 
tiles.’’ When Utah became a state, Judge Zane was elected to 


the Supreme Court by the highest vote east for any candidat 
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») either of the tickets. This was, indeed, a tribute to the ‘‘ethe 
and healing character of his judicial work and of the trust 
respect that had come to be felt toward him by the Mormon 
le.’ The third paper of the morning session, ‘*Sarah Bush 

tL naplie the Stepmother of Abraham Lincoln,’’ was read by 
Louis A. Warren of Zionsville, Indiana. Mr. Warren, who is a 
ted eollector of ‘‘doecumentary Lineolniana,’’ declared that 
‘the most potent factor in the development of Abraham Lincoln 
uring his boyhood days, was the maternal care and oversight 
{ his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lineoln.’’ The first contribution 
which Sarah made to the motherless children of Thomas Lineoln 
as the improvement of their general physical condition. More 
over, her encouragement of Abraham’s inclination to study was 


’ 


loubtless more largely responsible for his mental progress than 
the spasmodie instruction of transient schoolmasters. But this 
stepmother’s supreme gift to Abraham Lincoln was the mother 
love that went out to him as generously as to her own children. 
“Few women,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘who have rendered such 
valuable service to civilization have been so little honored as this 
ereatest stepmother in all the world.’’ 

At the subseription luncheon of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, held in the Ballroom of the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Friday noon, President James A. Woodburn presided. 
He introduced as the first speaker Solon J. Buck, Superintendent 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, now on a leave of absence 
to serve as executive secretary of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation endowment fund. Mr. Buck outlined the proposed 
national poliey of the American Historical Association ‘‘to pro- 
mote American history and history in America’’ by raising an 
endowment of a million dollars. With such an endowment the 
American Historical Association would be able, he declared, to 
increase its activities manifold. The establishment of a ‘‘His- 
tory House’? at Washington as a national center for history and 


historians, the publishing of a popular magazine of history for 
the general public, the publication of source material, the pro- 
motion and correlation of the work of state, local, and special 
historieal societies, the encouragement of scholarly research, 
and the undertaking of activities to make history serve more 


effectively the needs of the present, all these and more were 
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Within the scope of the Association should the endowmey; 
materialize. Mr. Buck asked the codperation of individuals 
present and societies represented. Dr. James A. James 0} 
Northwestern University spoke briefly upon the same subject. 
endorsing tully the remarks of Dr. Buck. William Fortune , 
fndianapolis then described the proposed plans for the Georg 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial and asked for an endorseme 
the project trom those present. <A resolution to this effect was 
adopted unanimously. 

As the luncheon session of the Mississippi Valley Histor 
Association merged into the business meeting, W. O. Hart 
New Orleans extended a cordial invitation to meet in that cit 


in 1927. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, which appears 


in full farther on in this issue of the Review, was read by Mrs 
Clara S. Paine. The proposed amendment to the constitutio: 
whereby the annual dues would be raised to five dollars 

adopted by an overwhelming vote. The report of the nominati1 


committee — Wm. E. Connelley, Louis Pelzer, and Wm. 0 
Lyneh, chairman — was adopted. The following officers wer 
thus elected: President, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt of Chicago; Seer 

tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Clara 8. Paine of Lincoln, Nebraska; 
members of the Executive Committee, E. Merton Coulter of th 
University of Georgia, Donald L. MeMurry of the University ot 
lowa, and Fred A. Shannon of the Kansas State Agricultura! 
College. For members of the Executive Committee of f 

Teachers’ Section A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota 
and Miss Bessie L. Pierce of the State University of Iowa wer 
chosen. Miss Stella Drumm of the Missouri Historical Societ) 
at St. Louis was elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Schmidt 
as a member of the Executive Committee. Mrs. Paine reported 
the action of the Executive Committee in the election of Bever! 

W. Bond Jr., William E. Connelley, and R. 8. Cotterill as men 

bers of the board of editors; the continuation of the committee 
on cooperation in historical agencies; and the use of a better 
erade of paper for the Review. W. T. Root, chairman of th 
committee on resolutions, expressed most felicitously the appr: 
ciation of the visitors to individuals and organizations respons 
ible for the thoroughly enjoyable meeting at Springfield, and for 
the opportunity to visit that unique monument to Abraham 
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neoln, the restored New Salem. ‘The officers of the Associa- 
sion, too, Were commended for their successful administration 
f the affairs of the organization. 
The . afternoon session on Friday was devoted to the Teachers’ 
on of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Prior 
ne opening of the formal program Miss Emma Schefler, 
accompanied by Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson at the piano, sang 
. group of songs. Then the chairman, Louise Welch, head of the 
partment of social science of the Springfield HighSchool, intro 
ineced Albert H. Sanford of the State Normal Sehool, LaCrosse, 
Wiseonsin. Mr. Sanford spoke on ‘‘The Old and New in History 
Teaching.”’ The speaker declared that the best product of good 
history teaching was ‘fa habit of thinking as an intelligent 
hod of learning.’’ The best in old methods of history teach 
ve, he thought, should be preserved while all that is good in the 
new should Whewie be utilized. A. C. Krey of the University 
f Minnesota, in discussing ‘*The Teaching of History and the 
Social Studies as a Field of Researech’’ showed clearly the many 
possibilities for careful study and investigation along this line. 
Any number of important problems for research, he declared, 
wait the student in the teaching of history and the social 
tudies. He cited specifie instances of scholarly theses in this 
ield, researches fully the equal of those in the content matter of 
a itself. He urged historians to investigate the progress 
made in edueational research to the end that these methods might 
“4 tutes utilized in solving problems in the teaching of history 
in the other social sciences. Miss Nellie Jackson, head of the 
department of history at the Detroit Teachers’ College spoke 
next on the ‘‘Possibilities of Teaching World History in the 
Ninth Grade.’’? The speaker told of a suecessful experiment to 
present this subject in the ninth grade of the Detroit schools and 
outlined the scheme for the group, stating clearly the purposes 
and results of the course. She declared in conclusion that there 
were wonderful possibilities for developing character through 
e teaching of history, particularly if teachers insisted upon 
ooking for results which are in the nature of character growth 
rather than aeeumulating facets alone. The last paper of the 
morning session was read by Miss Julie Koch, of the Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis, who presented an interesting discussion 


+] 
] 
i 
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of ‘*The Diary of an Itinerant Preacher as Source Material.” 
Miss Koeh declared that a more concerted effort should be mad: 
to preserve the journals and diaries of itinerant preache 
because of their value as sources for religious history. § 

described in detail the diary of Joseph Willis, a negro itinerant 


of Louisiana during the first half of the nineteenth centuy 


Other diaries mentioned disclosed interesting glimpses of ea; 


life in the lower Mississippi Valley. Such records, declared ¢ 
speaker, should be preserved, 

During the afternoon, too, a conference of State Histori 
Agencies and Historical Societies was held in the Lincoln 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. Christopher B. Co! 
man of Indiana acted as chairman and Bruce EK. Mahan of | 
served as secretary. Wisconsin, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, 
nois, Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa were represented by on 
more delegates. Informal reports disclosed the progress being 
made by Dr. Newton D. Mereness in calendaring material in tl 
archives at Washington, D.C.; and by Miss Grace L. Nut 
assembling and indexing a calendar of the American Fur ¢ 
pany papers in New York City. <A suggestion was mad 
endorsed that a paper be read at the Rochester meeting next 
winter on the ‘‘Relation of Western New York and the Nort 


‘9 


west.’’? Other items of mutual interest to the group were dis 
cussed informally. 

At four-thirty Friday afternoon delegates and visitors wet 
the guests of Governor Len Small and his daughter, Mrs. . 
Inglesh at a reception held in the Governor’s anata 
rracious hospitality of the chief executive of Illinois and 
daughter demonstrated anew the friendliness which Springti 
had shown its guests. 

The formal program of papers at the nineteenth conventio1 
f the Mississippi Valley Historical Association came to an end 
with the evening session on Friday. President James A. W 
burn presided and introduced Mrs. Ruth Beckett Denny w! 
accompanied by Miss Helen Nettleton at the piano, sang a gr 
of songs. Beverley W. Bond Jr. of the University of Cincinnat! 
then read a very inte resting account of ‘* William Henry Harr 
son in the War of 1812.’’ Mr. Bond declared that the rece1 
publication of Harrison’s Papers by the Indiana Historic 
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ppecanoe. It was due to the strategy of Harrison’s campaign, 


his notable victory in the Battle of the Thames that posses- 
nm of the Old Northwest was retained by the United States. 
‘Had Harrison failed, even Perry’s victory on Lake Erie would 
scarcely have saved Indiana and Illinois with their scanty popu- 
** The speaker described vividly Harrison’s campaign 
concluded that he was justly entitled ‘‘the Hero of the 
Northwest.’’ The second paper was read by Erik McKinley 
Eriksson of Coe College who used as his subject, ‘‘The Federal 
Civil Service Under President Jackson.’’ Mr. Eriksson asserted 
hat great confusion and uncertainty existed as to the exact 
status of the federal civil service under President Jackson. The 
reader presented facts and figures to show that great exaggera 
tion had been made as to the actual number of removals from 
fice made by Jackson. Indeed, a careful examination of the 
acts revealed that the total number of removals in the civil 
service during the first year and a half of Jackson’s presidency 
was only about one-eleventh of the whole number of employees. 
There was, moreover, no general distress resulting from these 
removals. Mr. Eriksson declared that President Jackson should 
he absolved from much blame for introducing the ‘‘spoils sys 


tem. 

One of the most enjoyable phases of the Springfield meeting 
was the automobile trip to New Salem arranged by the Illinois 
State Historical Society for Saturday, May 8. The restored vil- 
lage of New Salem overlooking a picturesque bend in the Sanga- 
mon River brought vividly to the minds of the visitors episodes 
in the life of Lineoln. Here he had clerked in a store, had been 
elected a captain of a company in the Black Hawk War; here, 
too, he had failed in business, had studied under Mentor Gra 
ham, had served as postmaster and as clerk of elections; here he 
had mastered the essentials of surveying, and had been elected 
to the state legislature. Here, too, he had fallen in love twice, 
and had made the great decision to go to Springfield to engage 
in the practice of law. A Petersburg attorney, Thomas P. Reen, 
entertained the guests with an account of Lincoln’s career at 
New Salem until Dr. Otto L. Schmidt called the meeting to order 
on the spacious porch of the New Salem Museum building. The 
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address of the morning was given by the Reverend Willia 
Barton of Foxboro, Massachusetts. Dr. Barton, whose sever,| 
hooks on Lincoln are widely and favorably known, gave an 
quent account of Lincoln’s career at New Salem under the { 
‘*Lincoln’s Alma Mater.’’ He said ‘*The deathless fam 
Abraham Lincoln ealls back from the dead the little old tow: 
New Salem. This partially rebuilt village stands unique amor 


the monuments of the earth. Not only has Abraham Line 


among his myriad memorials no other that ean be compared, 


so far as | am aware there is nothing in the world of just 
kind. This is, indeed, as it has been aptly ealled, Lincoln’s Alm 
The State of Illinois has done well to make this restors 
tion and hand down to posterity this little old town, the 
village or city in which Lincoln ever lived, and one that mighti 
influenced his eareer.’’ 


Mater. 


In the meantime ladies in the nearby town of Petersburg | 
prepared a most delightful luncheon for the visitors. Befor 
returning to Springtield the guests made a pilgrimage to 
grave of Ann Rutledge in the Petersburg cemetery, and 
the return to the capital city were taken on a sightseeing tour 
the old courthouse where Lineoln made his famous ‘‘house 
divided against itself’? speech, to the Lincoln home, and to 1 
Lineoln tomb. With this excursion the nineteenth annual meet 

f 


ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association came to 
end. 


No small part of the success of the meeting at Springfield 
was due to the wise planning and indefatigable efforts of Mrs. 
Jessie Palmer Weber, the able secretary of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. Her death following close upon the Spring 
field meeting was a severe loss to both organizations to which 
she had long devoted her great energy and ripe scholarship. 


Report OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 
By Mrs. C. S. Parne 
In presenting this tenth annual report as secretary-treasurer 
I wish to reeall to mind that next year will be the twentieth 
anniversary of the beginning of the Mississippi Valley Histor 
ical Association. It was organized in Lineoln, Nebraska, Octo 
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er 17-18 


t the Middle West have served as presidents and members of 


1907, by seven men. Many of the leading historians 


, 


the executive committee. An annual meeting has been held in 


the spring of each year, and with one exception a mid-year meet- 


» each December with the American Historical Association. 
1 1925 the usual joint session was held on December 30 at 3:30 

v..in Ann Arbor, Mr. C. B. Coleman acting as chairman. At 
six o’clock the Association convened at dinner with about 200 
present, President Woodburn presiding. Dr. Nathaniel Steph 
nson of Yale University Press read a paper on ‘‘John C. 
Calhoun, 1812 and After.’’ Dr. Tvler Dennett of the Division 
Publications of the Department of State spoke upon the 

nt legislation pertaining to territorial papers. After an 

tended discussion it was voted by the Executive Committee 

at Dr. Woodburn, chairman, Dr. Joseph Schafer, and Dr. John 
\V. Oliver be appointed to make a study of the problems involved 

nd take such action as might be needed. The chairman has 

ce reported that everything has been done that is possible and 
Dr. Dennett will avoid duplication in the matter of publishing 
the territorial papers. 

Mr. Herbert Kellar, chairman of the committee on codperation 
in historical work, states that up to the present time the commit 
tee has sent out 1500 inquiries to various historical societies, 
colleges, universities, libraries, and individuals and expects to 
send out 1000 more. Favorable returns average about twenty 
percent with quality comparing well with the Library of Con- 
eress list. Mr. Kellar asks that his committee be continued. 

One hundred and sixteen new members have been added dur 
ing the past year, including one life member, Sister Mary 
Angela Brenan of Omaha. An especial effort has been made to 
enroll libraries and have them purchase the complete files of the 
ROCEEDINGS and the Review. The total membership to March 
31, 1926, is 915, of which 334 are libraries. 

Invitations are on file from Cincinnati, New Orleans, and 
Memphis for the annual meeting in 1927. 

The following deaths during the past year have been reported: 
William Jennings Bryan; Mrs. J. M. Campbell, Grand Rapids; 
Isaae W. Carpenter, Omaha; John T. Christian, New Orleans; 


, 





Bruce E. Mahan 


Henry D. Funk, St. Paul; Paul F. Peck, Grinnell, and Rt. Re, 
Edwin G. Weed of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Notice of the proposed amendment to Article VI of the ( 
stitution, making the annual dues $5.00, has been sent to 
members. 


The Review has been issued on time each quarter and and | 
been greatly increased in size. It has been entered recently as 


second class matter from Lincoln as well as from Cedar Rapi 
and this will result in a great saving of postage. 

Following is a summary of the financial report of the treasy 
rer for the year ending March 31, 1926: 


Cash Balance, April 1, 1925 ; : 

Receipts, April 1, 1925, to April 1, 1926: 
Individual membership fees . ; , 6 144.00 
Library membership fees . ; , , . 1,483.65 
Sustaining membership fees. . 1,682.00 
Guarantee for printing publications . ; . 850.00 
Book sales . , ‘ : . . 1,514.49 
Dues of new members ; ; , :; . 626.00 
Advertising and miscellaneous . : 47.05 


Interest on liberty bonds and savings account 48.34 
Total receipts 


Total 
Disbursements : 
Publications ; : ‘ : : : $2,452.58 
Clerical salary ° . ° : . . . 780.00 
Expense of editorial office . ; ; . 115.67 
Postage , : ; ‘ , ‘ . 283.03 
Commisions ; : . 9383.14 
Traveling expense ' : ; ~ 178.97 
Miscellaneous printing ; ; . 162.80 
Miscellaneous office expens: ; 45.40 


Freight and drayage . 
Total disbursements 


Cash Balanee, April 1, 1926 
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Analysis of Balance 
in bank, per bank statement, March 31, 1926 .$1,016.36 


Plus: eash on hand for deposit . : : ZZ 


$1,137.61 

SS: checks outstanding ; ' ‘. ; = 20.00 

h balance in checking account . ' : $1,117.61 
s) balance in savings account : . ' . 260.06 


lotal eash on hand, April 1, 1926 


Lincoln, Nebraska, April 6, 1926 
‘his is to certify that we have made a eash audit of the 
ounts of Clara Paine, Secretary of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, for the period April 1, 1925, to April 1, 
1926, and that the foregoing is a correct statement of receipts 
lisbursements for the period. 


ll receipts were verified by checking stubs of cash receipts 
etained by the Secretary, and all disbursements have been veri- 
by checking approved vouchers and eancelled checks for 
same. The balance on hand has been verified by the statement 
nd pass book of the National Bank of Commerce of Lincoln, 


Nebraska. Liberty Bonds in the amount of two thousand dol- 


lars (face value) are held by the Commerce Trust Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for safe keeping. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wicerns-Bascock Company, Public Accountants, 


By Roperr W. Maxwewu 





BOOK REVIEWS 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House Arranged as a Narrat 
Charles Seymour. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 192 
vols. xxi, 471; viii, 508. Illustrations. $10.) 
Through the publication of these volumes Colonel House ce 
the ‘‘Man of Mystery,’’ 
ident Wilson. 


ast 


the ‘‘Sphinx,’’ the ‘‘Silent Partner’ 
They are the Colonel’s explanations and inter] 
of events in the momentous years from 1911 to America’s entry 
World War in April, 1917. Presumably a supplementary vo 
volumes may be expected in the future. The papers are com] 
letters written and received by the Colonel, and also his diary 
te 


i7"¢ 
il 


) his secretary, Miss Frances B. Denton, every evening with r; 
tions during the years 1911 to 1919. The diary is left just as i 
frequently shows his foresight, as well 


as his mistakes in 
which are usually acknowledged in later entries or in footnotes em! 
ing the editor’s comments or the correspondence of the Colonel 


editor. An unfortunate deficiency of the volumes is the omissior 
letters of President Wilson to Colonel House, the literary legaté 


President not having granted permission to publish the text; this s| 


coming is remedied as well as possible by a free rendition of th 


and spirit of the letters, although probably much of the fr 


L 
Ine 


eshne 

siveness of the President’s stvle had to be sacrificed. 
Colonel House shows himself a discriminating judge of hum 

a great student of 


in 

the political game, a keen analyst of men and 
lems. He was by birth a Texan; he had the advantages of trav: 
education, though he never completed his college course. He 
a small fortune, which he increased by 


y) } 


a suecessful business and 
ing eareer. He was hospitable and made many friends. He 
interested in polities; being a liberal and progressive in his 
opposed the political machine and exerted a determinative influ 
Texas state polities, electing two governors and a United States ser 
shaping the state party platform, securing the enactment of a nw 
of important liberal laws concerning railroads, stocks and bonds 
similar laws were enacted in Wiseonsin, which has usually been er 
with having been first in all progressive legislation. He ingr 


himself with the suecessful politicians in Texas; he eould have had 
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hose, but, then as later, he refused, feeling that he could be of 
r service and have a freer hand if he were not tied down by official 
Those whom he helped elect, and others, even in the opposition, 


his clear, correct advice; he was receiving that special training 


eveloping that insight into human affairs that he used so uniquely 


relations with Woodrow Wilson. 
ne served his political apprenticeship in Texas he looked for 
ictivities in the field of national politics. Im 1896 and 1900, and 
in 1908, when Bryan was the standard bearer of the Dem 
party, House felt the unwisdom of engaging in national politics. 
1904, when Parker headed the Demoeratic ticket and represented the 
stern conservatives, House knew that he had no chanee. The apparent 
in Republican party affairs in 1910 gave House the opportunity 
id been waiting for. He looked for a suitable Democratic candidate 
rly as 1910; at first he considered Mayor Gaynor of New York City, 
the plan failed owing to the Mayor’s own impolitie action. Finally, 
hoice fell upon Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jersey, whom 
id never seen, There is an interesting account of their first meeting, 
h was the beginning of ‘‘the strangest and most fruitful personal 
ince in human history.”’ 
Onee Woodrow Wilson was selected as candidate by House and his 


ssociates it was House that shaped the train of events leading to Wil- 


n’s nomination at Baltimore in June, 1912, as is shown by the follow- 
1) With the aid of David F. Houston he gave Wilson the 
‘needed to make his tariff speeches in such a manner as to make 
m popular. (2) He converted Bryan to the opinion that Hearst, the 
nservative Democrats, the Wall Street element, were opposed to Wil- 
thus nullifying Bryan’s just resentment over Wilson’s Joline letter, 
ch he expressed the wish that something could be done ‘‘to knock 
Bryan once for all into a cocked hat.’’ At the Baltimore Conven- 
Bryan’s stand made possible the nomination of Woodrow Wilson 
Once the Texas Demoeratie delegation at Baltimore had been 
‘ucted for Wilson, House and his associates made air-tight agree- 
with the anti-Clark forces never to vote for Clark. These forces 
led more than one-third of the convention delegates and in time 
‘out the Clark movement, and then the Wilson delegates picked up 
es from the delegations having Wilson as a seeond choice. (4) When 
Tammany delegation attacked Wilson and supported Clark vigor- 
Bryan, owing to the previous work of House, felt that Wilson 
ist be the right candidate, and his intervention turned the seale. 
‘he split in the Republican party in 1912 made possible the election 
Wilson, but there were difficulties to overcome, pitfalls to avoid, and 








iain House play: 
ud between the Democratie 
, and prevente 


S 


a contrary decision coul 


the ex-President. 
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} : anny See 
aeterminatl 


the public from knowing about it. 


1 
( 
I 


} 
i 


, Which would have lost Democratie support for Wilso: 


After Roosevelt 


had been shi 


Wilson make no speec 


d easily h 


ted he relied on House largely for sugg 
to oftice-holders and securing information as to their qualifieati: 
son’s problem would have been difficult for any Democratic chiet 


The party had not held office nationally sinee Cleveland h 


There were relatively few 


experience except in the South. 


o consult party leaders more f 


seleeting his Cabinet. 


in many parts of the country. 






national committeemen, Met 
es in the Tammany contest for 
1t during his ea 


ave turned sympathy 


Democrats with 
There is no question that Hous: 


than he was inclin 


House saw clearly that the 


Democratic president would mean nothing if in the selection of ; 
Wilson offended the party leaders, whose support would be needed ¢ 
through a constructive legislative program. 

wished House to enter the Cabinet and suggested it a nu 
before the inauguration, and subsequently, when va 
But House consistently and persistently refused, fe 


outside of 


acquaintance among political leaders and business and professional 


1e was a good judge of men and measures. 


in ascertaining the opinion ¢ 


He was well-versed in practieal po 


He had a remarkable f: 


f men of affairs; he was expert in 


information about prospective appointees. 





sions at home and abroad, and sound out the parties or governn 
concerned and thus easily prepare a working basis for some kind « 

At various times, in an era of stress and discouragement 
1 encourage the President to stand by his construetive progr 

‘eforms. He could 
time-consuming interviews; he could 
jesome seekers for appointment of the uselessness of their ] 

By correspondence and interviews he could secure the data necessar) 
He could corres} 
with a multitude of politicians, editors, leaders in politieal thought 


making selections for governmental appointments. 


present the President with a concentrated survey of the opinion 
He could advise corporations as to the administration’s p 


ind how they could meet the government’s wishes and not con 





He could go on official 
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we 


an of action. He could hold preliminary interviews that would 
lite the conelusion of affairs when the President’s final decision was 
essary. 
uses relations with the members of the Cabinet were extraordinary. 
mn in Washington on his numerous visits he called on several of them; 
» away from the Capital he corresponded often and at length with 
(hey asked his advice on matters of policy, which he had dis- 
with the President. They requested him to present certain mat 
to the President for his consideration. With all this unsual relation- 


the Cabinet members in their correspondence manifested a friendli 


ess, a cordiality, and an appreciativeness that indicate that House was 


jing them a genuine service. This is true not only concerning the 


‘inet members from Texas but the others as well. The President is 
pposed to be leader of his party. This can take a great deal of time 
energy. House was the intermediate factor between the President 
the state organizations whenever important bases of action had to be 
rmined. 
Although deeply interested in domestie policies, House had an even 
iter interest in foreign affairs, to which the President at first was 
to give inadequate attention, in the opinion of the Colonel. In 
ippointment of ambassadors, ministers, and consuls House supported 
President in his attitude of antagonism to the spoils system and of 


ng too much stress on the demands of business interests. He aided 


the President in selecting candidates for foreign posts. After they had 


ne to their posts he corresponded with them, giving information, 
vice, suggestions, encouragement. He was on intimate terms with 
en ambassadors in Washington, getting viewpoints and information, 
‘h he imparted to the President. He was a great help to the Pres 
ent in securing the repeal of the Panama Tolls Act; he helped iron out 
lifficulties with the Huerta government in Mexico. He had much to 
n formulating the President’s plan for a more intimate Pan-Amer- 
in program of mutual understanding and codperation, which, however, 


for various reasons was unfortunately not pushed to completion, espe- 


ly 
i, 


lly owing to America’s entry into the World War. 


Almost three-fourths of these two volumes are devoted to House’s 


ctivities in European and world affairs. He felt that the end of Amer 


can isolation had come, that the growing militarism and armament race 


Europe would precipitate a catastrophe that would ruin not only 
irope but the world. Therefore, a few months before the World War 
ke out, after elaborate preparations and preliminary investigations, 

with the full sanction and encouragement of President Wilson, he 


barked for Europe on a mission that he ealls the ‘‘Great Adventure.’’ 
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id interviews with the leaders of England, Germany, and Fra; 

nd cautiously presented proposals for a consideration of a plan 

sarmament. All governments appeared interested and sympathet 
but stated the difficulties of undertaking any action precipitately 
vetting their allies to cooperate. But it can never be known y 
the efforts of this courageous, far-visioned American intruder int 
meshes of European alliances and diplomacy might have led to anyt 
constructive in the field of international relations. Before his n 
was ended the shot at Sarajevo precipitated the World War. 

From the beginning of the war his sympathies were with the 
powers, yet he felt that this great catastrophe must be utilized by 
kind to bring forth the very kind of an international understanding 
he had failed to bring about on the eve of the war. He erady 
enlarged his original conception and through frequent conferences 
correspondence urged the President to adopt a constructive 
policy that would give him and the country he presided over world 
fame. Without success he urged the President to adopt a policy of m 
tary preparedness so that America might exert a greater influence 
terminating the war and shaping the world’s destinies at the close of 1 
catastrophe. 

He was the constant adviser of the President, helping him to forn 
late his policy in connection with the submarine problem, the sinking 


4 


neutral and belligerent merchantmen, attendant with the loss of A 
ican lives, the almost equally serious difficulties resulting from <A] 
interference with American commerce and the transmission of 
From January to June, 1915, he was in Europe on an unofficial 
England, France, and Germany in hopes of bringing about the p: 
inaries of peace negotiations through American mediation. Alt! 

he was everywhere well received the task was too immense. Neither 
willing to make concessions, each side expected the tide soon to tun 

ts favor. Before negotiations had progressed very far they wer 
plicated by the difficulties arising out of Great Britain’s interfering \ 
American neutral shipping (a great part of which was evidently dest 

for Germany), and by Germany’s submarine campaign and the sinkir 
of the Lusitania. House foresaw that ultimately war with Germany was 


nevitable, and he hastened home to urge the President to adopt a p< 


of military preparedness. While in Europe he made many friends 


both Allied and Teutonic lands. But his sympathies were increasing! 
with the Allies; he had gained the confidence of the Allied officials a 
this was later an invaluable aid to the President and State Department 
when events moved on to the break with Germany. The significa 
ttached to Colonel House as being a person of importance was evidence 
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et that when he left England for America in June, 1915, Mr. 


ir provided the American ship, the St. Paul, with a convoy of 


sh destroyers through the war zone, this while British merehantmen 
nassenger steamers were not thus escorted. 
en Germany persisted in her submarine campaign and sank the 
and Ancona, House would have been ready to have the United 
s enter the war. However, he failed to make any impression on the 
nt and had no suecess in urging him to undertake a preparedness 
The East was ready for preparedness and war, but the West 
» South were not. The President through his patience in dealing 
the Central Empires was making much more overwhelming the 
is ipport of Ameriea, once the decision was taken to enter the con- 
Wilson sympathized with the Allies quite as much as House, but 
ngly felt it to be his duty to keep the United States out of the 
Moreover, at times he was keenly resentful toward the British 
rfering with American neutral trade, a feeling which Colonel 
ise did not share. 
uch space is devoted to the efforts of House and Wilson to mediate 
n 1916 between the belligerents; the plan was to offer mediation 
basis of reconstructing the world so as to prevent future wars, 
{ either side rejected such a proposal the United States would prob- 
enter the war on the other side. House visited England, France, 
Germany, and cautiously felt his way. Neither group of powers 
hed to talk peace then. Great Britain and France were ill-tempered 
cause the United States had not entered the war long ago and had 
d to hold them to account on the matter of neutral shipping. House 
ectured that the Allies were looking toward a peace with spoils, such 
il been anticipated in the 1915 seeret treaties. While in conference 
th members of the English Cabinet House spoke about the justice of 
ing Russia Constantinople and the Straits. But Balfour and Llovd 
ree ‘‘were not enthusiastic over giving it into the hands of Russia.’’ 
s after Great Britain had already signed treaties with France, Italy, 
| Russia providing just such a settlement! It is somewhat astounding 
see how far House and Wilson had committed the United States to 
the war. If the mediation had been accepted by one side and 
ected by the other, the United States might have declared war on the 


fending group, From what one gathers elsewhere in the book neither 


Wilson nor House had spoken of this plan to any member of the Cabinet 


* Congress. 
Although Colonel House felt that a German victory would perpetuate 
a 


| extend the system of militarism and imperialism, he was not blind 
the fact that there were two sides to the struggle. He absolves the 
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Kaiser and yon Bethmann-Hollweg of having desired the war. 


he is vigorous in his eriticism of von Tirpitz and von Falkenhay; 


leaders of the German militarists. He proves conclusively that th 
of the Kaiser’s summer cruise had been set in the early part 
thus destroying the war-time idea that the Kaiser had sailed to Nor 
as a blind to cover German war plans. (I, 244.) He frequentl 
appreciative things concerning the splendid efforts of Bernstorff 
vent a German break with the United States. He resents the crit 
attitudes of the Allies toward the President; he frequently exp 
feeling that.they were fighting to gain imperialist advantages, 
even foreed Page in a conversation to admit ‘‘that the British w 


} 


have been found fighting with |[i.e., on the side of] France ey 
lrance had violated Belgium in order to reach German territory 
effectively.’’ (II. 319.) 

In the 1916 presidential campaign House was onee more of 
service to the President, eliminating MeCombs as national chairma: 
a way that gave no offense, selecting Vanee MeCormick as his su 
giving Wilson advice as to the content of his speeches and the tim: 
delivering them. It was House who seleeted the temporary chairman 
the St. Louis convention, built up the party machine, and organiz 
working foree, giving them a plan and helping effectively in carr 
out. 

The last three chapters of the volumes give an account of how Ai 
ica gradually drifted into the World War, how the submarine diffi 
with Germany failed of adjustment, leading first to the dismiss 
Bernstorff, and then to the declaration of war, April 2, 1917. T} 
telling evidence of Wilson’s uncertainty to the last that war was 
only choice left to him. In making his decision he depended larg 
Colonel House, the Cabinet members not knowing the contents 
war message until its delivery. 

These volumes add much to the history of the war period; they 
the intimate relationship of House not only to President Wilson b 
such men as Lord Grey, Balfour, Bryee, Sir Horace Plunkett, Sir | 
Spring-Rice, Bernstorff, and others. Although the papers throv 
ight on many problems the evidence is not final. Historians wil 
interest await the publication of the Wilson papers, which, along 
others, may alter somewhat the judgment expressed by the Col 
Probably the House Papers have established permanently the fact 
President Wilson relied in many respects on the judgment, advics 
aid of Colonel House, a fact that many erities of House and worship} 
of the war President seem to resent. Yet there is ample evidence to 
t} 


2% 


iat the President did his own thinking on a great number of problems 
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rities seem to imply that by accepting House’s advice and help 
ident was showing his smallness of intellectual stature. But to 
his proves the greatness of the President. Let us hope that 
1a will never have a President who refuses to accept the judgment, 

ee. and aid of trusted friends when that seems desirable 
(he style of the diary and letters of the Colonel is clear, vigorous, and 
resting. There is plenty of self-exaltation, which is to be expected in 


} 


rs. Yet there is frequently a frank acknowledgement of mistakes 
loment. The editing is skilfully done. The index is complete. 
We shall look forward to the continuation volumes 
ECKHARDT 
History of Russia. By S. F. Platonov. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1925. vii, 485 p. Maps. $3.50 
The author of this translated textbook is a Russian historian of dis 
tion who, though ‘‘the grandson of a serf and the son of a city work- 
rose to the position of professor of history in the University of 
St. Petersburg and tutor to Grand Duke Michael and Grand Duchess 
Olga, brother and sister of Nicholas II. It is, therefore, the product of 
mature scholarship. 

The work covers the history of Russia from the beginnings to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, devoting one half of the space to the period down to 
1676 and the other half to the remaining centuries. The first half is by 
far the better part of the book, and by no accident, since here the author 
s entirely in the field of his major work. Here he traces with a wealth 

letail, political, economie, and cultural, how gradually the Russian 
nation came into being and consolidated politieally. For Russian stu- 
ents of the gymnasium age, the work is of the first order. To them the 
rences to detail, historical and geographical, are understandable and 
uubtless cause little confusion. To the American student, however, this 
tion would be a very difficult one, unless we are to expect much more 


diligenee in looking up details and in remembering the countless figures 


‘princes who appear on its pages. To one who is already acquainted 


with the larger outlines of this period, this part of the book is of great 
ilue as it assembles a mass of major and minor researches and knits 
them together in a masterly way. To such a person, this is a very con- 
venient synthesis and will be used by him for reference purposes. 
The seeond part of the book is devoted to the period from 1676 to 1918 
| deals with the formation of the Russian Empire. Here the stress is 
‘reasingly on the political aspects, and the space allotted to more 
‘nt times diminishes rapidly in proportion until only four pages are 


riven to the reign of Alexander IIT (1881-94) and nine to that of 
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Nicholas If. In fact, the momentous period in the foreign policy 


Russia between the Russo-Japanese War and the World War is enj 


ignored. 

For the American student who has passed the freshman cours 
European history, this section has less to offer than the first. It 
full of minor details in some places and too general in others aft 
period devoted to Alexander I, and the facts dealt with are such as 
accessible in the better college-texts or reference works in English. 

On the whole, then, the main question raised by the work is not 
scholarship, but whether as a textbook it is adaptable to the Ame) 
sophomore, junior, or senior. Only actual classroom experience \ 
able to give the answer to this question. The reviewer is laboring w 
the impression that a textbook for a course on Russian history 
average undergraduate should stress the main historical tendencies, 
ing out much detail, and giving more emphasis to economie and cultu 
factors and to Russia’s position in the world. 


ROBERT J. KERN! 


A History of American Immigration 1820-1924. By George M. St pl 
son. (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1926. vi, 316 p. $2.40.) 

The grand central theme of American history has been the conta 
successive immigrant tides with the New World environment, an 

iteraction of racial characteristics and geographical conditions. 
nfluence of the frontier environment upon the settler has 
received perhaps more than its proper emphasis in the writing of Unit 
States history. The other side of the problem of this interaction of r 
and geographical factors has been sadly neglected. Professor Step] 
son has made a beginning toward correcting this situation by attempting 
a summary of the political effects of immigration upon the develop 
of the United States. 

It is unfortunate that he has omitted all reference to the col 
period, and has limited his study to the years since 1820. It is n 
regrettable that the author decided to leave the diseussion of the cult) 
contributions of the immigrants to America for a later volume, for t! 
social factors are probably of greater significance than the politi 
Nevertheless, the book is a notable piece of pioneering, and will fur 
a convenient introduction to a comparatively new phase of Amer 
history. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first virtually present 
cross-section of society in the leading nations of Europe during the ni 
teenth century, as the background for the great migrations to Amer 


during the last hundred years. A discussion of artificial methods 
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Uating immigration on both sides of the Atlantic, and comparisons 
: immigration policies of various European governments have been 
ided in the general consideration of the causes of both the ‘‘old”’ 
the ‘‘new’’ immigration. The author coneludes that a comparison 
n the old and the new immigration must still lack historical per- 


ve and therefore be unfair to both, and offers the suggestion that 


‘question of the desirability of immigration in the present century 
, matter entirely apart from the qualities of any racial group.’’ 
Part II, the largest section of the book, is devoted to a discussion of 
immigrant in America. Anyone who has ventured into this field 
research will agree with the writer that ‘‘the task of writing the his- 
ry of the commoner is immeasurably more difficult than that of por 
ing the lot of those upon whom fortune has smiled more graciously.”’ 


| 


Dr. Stephenson has thoroughly familiarized himself with the diff 
materials from government documents to the vast and widely-scat- 
periodical literature on the subject. His discussion is strictly 
d to the political aspects of the immigration problem 
In the chapters on Know-nothingism and the political réle of the 
mmigrants from 1840 through the World War, every effort has been 
le to treat the immigration problem with proper restraint and _his- 
‘al perspective. Dr. Stephenson deseribes many instances which 
al the various economic and sectional interests involved in the 
ties of the immigration question. For example, he discusses the inti- 
ite relationship between the government’s publie land poliey and 
immigration, and between such measures as the Homestead and Kansas 
Nebraska bills of 1854. To many Southerners, homestead legislation was 
abolitionist legislation, designed to settle the Northwest with foreigners. 
mportance of the immigrant vote in national elections, the realign- 
ment of party allegiances in the 1850’s, the rdle of the German Republi- 
s in 1860, the Fenian movement among the Irish, ete., are treated in 
considerable detail. Nevertheless, in his laudable desire not to overstate 
ease, Dr. Stephenson has made his discussion too brief, and many 
ng illustrations of the importance of the foreign-born voters have 
1 omitted. The effect of immigration upon communistie experiments 
the United States, the role of the Germans in the early Ameriean 
hor and Socialist parties and during the civil service and sound money 
agitations, have been entirely omitted or insufficiently emphasized 
Moreover, many of the best illustrations of the influence of immigrant 
ups can be found in state polities, and such striking controversies as 
struggles over the schools and language questions in Illinois and 
Wisconsin in the 1880’s might well have been included 


1Yy) 


Three chapters are devoted to the detailed history of immigration, 
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legislation, and the evolution of administrative policies from the per 
of encouragement during Civil War times to the present era of reey 
tion and restriction by means of literacy test and percentage plans. Ty 
brief chapters give a rapid survey of naturalization, and eall attent 
to some of the problems connected with the efforts to protect the immj 
grant while en route to the United States and immediately after 
arrival. 

Part IIL consists of a chapter each on Chinese and Japanese immig; 
tion. 

It is extremely difficult to express a critical and fair judgment 
pioneering work of this kind. It is easy to find omissions, and to 
reviewer some of these omissions seem most important. The arrang 
ment of material, particularly in Part ITI, could be improved. As 
stands, the narrative seems rather disjointed in places, and creates 
impression that a little longer time for reflection would have 
gre atly to the value of the book. 

On the other hand, the book has undoubted merit. It is a pioneer: 
venture which should do much to stimulate interest in this field. A ¢a 
fully prepared critical bibliography of twenty pages will be extrer 
helpful. Dr. Stephenson has written with calmness and restraint, virt 
which are sadly lacking in most modern treatises on immigration. 
the modern shibboleths about the ‘‘new immigration’’ and ‘‘ Amer 
ization’’ have been subjected to careful scrutiny. The author w 
with equal fairness about the German-American Alliance and President 
Wilson’s criticism of ‘‘hyphenated Americans.’’ The discussion of 
questions as the exploitation of racial prejudices by designing politic 
the sufferings of certain immigrant groups during the World War 

he effect of the war upon immigrant institutions is frank, straight! 
ward, and serupulously honest. Present-day Americanization the aut] 
considers a ‘‘ hothouse system,’’ based on ‘‘ benevolent nativism.’’ 


Dr. Stephenson’s book will please neither those who boast of N¢ 


superiority nor those who worship the ‘100% Americanism’’ of the Kk 


43m 


Klux Klan. But the historian will find the book a valuable and s 
lating introduction to one phase of a comparatively little known 
United States history. 


CarRL WITTK 


Lahontan. Glimpses of Early Canadians. By F. C. B. Crompt 


(Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited, 1925. xiii, 101 
Illustrations. $1.50. 
This little book of ninety pages gives an account of the life of 


f Marines in Canada before and during King William’s War. 





? 
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iis-Armand de Lom d’Arce, the Canadian Lahontan, arrived in 


la in 1683. The little volume under review is made up chiefly of 
racts from, or a free translation of, the letters which Lahontan wrote 
i to France. This material is presented in a rather interesting man- 
nd gives something of a picture of Canada of that day as it appeared 

n army officer. 
hontan accompanied the expeditions of La Barre and Dononville 
t the Iroquois and later commanded a detachment of troops on the 
Lakes. He was back in Quebee when Frontenae arrived and when 
» William’s War began. There are many interesting comments in 
letters on the fur trade, Indian relations, military affairs, and 


and economie conditions in the colony. 


appendix contains a translation of the King’s Regulations of 


for the marching, organization, and discipline of military compa- 
sin America. Lahontan’s map of Canada, of 1704, is also reproduced 


s no index. 
W.P.S. 


que of Pictures Including Paintings, Drawings, and Prints in the 
Public Archives of Canada. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Kenney. (Ottawa: Authority of the Seeretary of State, 
nder the Direction of the Keeper of the Records, xxxiv, 168 p. 
Illustrations. ) 
t may not be irrelevant to a book notice to mention one’s first impres- 
n opening the volume. In this ease it was that of fairness. To see 
page, Preface, Introduction, and general explanatory note duplicat- 


n English and French seemed an acknowledgment of the dual nature 


f Canada’s history, of the two races that have contributed and do con 


bute to her being and to her bearing among the nations of the world 
strikingly beautiful frontispiece of Louis XV, a reproduction in 


ors of a beautiful painting, strengthened this impression and 


further confirmed by the portrait of Viscount Northcliffe, 


nserted before the first page of the catalogue proper, with the 


I 


ute, ‘‘He loved Canada, and because he loved Franee, he 
ida more.’’ The reason of the publication, the reason first for a 
ection of Canadian pictorial material, is briefly alluded to by the 


ominion Archivist, Dr. Arthur George Doughty, in the Preface. From 


the compiler we learn the character of this material. its extent. the forms 


Y 


art represented, something of its actual and possible use. Though 

historical and serious in its application, there is plenty of 
ular interest. Lantern-slides for the lecture room, even motion 
‘tures, may and do draw upon this source for illustration and inter- 
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pretation. ‘The pictures of people that are catalogued, are natura 
persons having some Canadian interest, primary or secondary, 
royalty and rulers, beginning at 1492 A.D., of Great Britain, Fra) 
and the United States. Popes are also included. These are arrang 
chronological order according to the dates of death. The pr 
volume, Part 1, Section 1, covers the period 1000 to 1700 A.D, 
number 1 being the photograph of Miss Whitney’s statue of Leif 
son who, the Icelandic sagas say, when returning to Greenland 
Norway about 1000 A.D., was driven out of his course and land 
discovered, Vinland, or Wineland, variously represented as locat 
where on the North American coast between Labrador and New Jers 
The last item, number 771, is of Pope Innocent XII. The aim 
catalogue is essentially historical and there is no obvious attempt 
please the eye. It does please, however, by quality, the quality of 
and execution. In technical deseription and bibliographical inf 


tion, frequently biographical also, the items have an intellectual 


that leaves a deeper impression. Historical background is today iner 
ingly important in the study of all departments of national 
development and it 

abreast, perhaps happily before, the age in charging itself with 
accumulation and exposition of material so definitely intimate 
eifect on the mind, whether idealistic in treatment, as the represent 
of Leif Ericson and of the brides of Quebee, or more faithful protr 
als, such as the engraving of Prince Rupert and the picture of 
Garry. 


L. OUGHTRED Wo! 


(reorge Croghan and the Westward Movement 1741-1782. By Alb: 
Volwiler. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1926. 
Maps. $6.) 

This book is not a biography, but one of those volumes which, ce 
ing around a leading figure, epitomizes an epoch and a movement 
was George Croghan’s fate or fortune to play a leading part on 
frontier where the interests of the colonies of New York, Pennsylva! 
and Virginia met, sometimes coalesced, and more frequently clas! 
and also for a briefer time upon the frontier where the last Fret 
eolonial push met a stubborn resistance from the British traders a: 
officials. For it was in the seventeen hundred forties that the Fret 
having finally subdued the fieree Foxes, who had driven their kit 
Algonquian tribesmen east and south from Wiseonsin, turned 
attention to the Ohio Valley, only to find that British traders had b 
before them and were seducing their best customers from their mono] 
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m the time when George Croghan, king and leader of these Pennsyl- 
traders, threaded the forest paths to the forks of the Ohio, and 

n plunged into the farther wilderness to carry goods to the Shawnee 

Miami, the French and Indian War was inevitable, and the fate of 

. Ohio Valley indeterminate. 
Qne shrewd observation our author makes on the English colonial fur 
to the effeet that ‘‘to the Pennsylvania trader the pack-horse took 
place which the canoe occupied among the coureurs de bois.’’ For 
- these long trains of laden horses filing through the wilderness 
ls that brought the cheaper goods of the English merchants to their 

‘est customers and persuaded them to the advantages of the English 

ince in place of that of the French. Instead, however, of giving 

eredit to Croghan for the initiation and advancement of this 

if we should eriticize Mr. Volwiler at this point, it would be for 

» restraint in stating Croghan’s share in stirring the French ire at 

fection of their allied tribesmen and the breaking of their mo- 
IV. 

Croghan during the first two decades of his life in Ameriea was not 
nly chief trader in the far West, but after 1747 acted officially for the 
provinee of Pennsylvania in its dealing with the Indians, and after 1754 

is interpreter for Major George Washington, the Virginia agent. It 
s somewhat startling to read that but for the disputes of the Pennsyl- 

1 Assembly with the governor of the province, Croghan rather than 
Washington would have been in 1753 the messenger to the French posts 
the Allegheny, an interpretation, however, we believe justified by the 

‘ts. And it was Croghan, who with Washington, was one of Braddoek’s 

] 


ls, and who was equally concerned in protecting the frontiers after 


I 
lisastrous defeat at Turtle Creek. The next year his ability was 
warded by being made deputy superintendent in the northern district, 
nd only to Sir William Johnson. 
Then followed the years when Croghan aided so successfully in stem- 
ng the tide of French suecess and made possible the British capture 
of the forks of the Ohio. Thenceforward, it was only a question of time 
when the French would be wholly expelled from the Ohio Valley and the 
stern fur trade. Perhaps no other portion of Croghan’s career has 
n better known than his voyage down the Ohio in 1765 when he met 
he rebel Pontiac, effected peace, and prepared the way for the oceupa- 
tion of the Illinois. Thus, for the first quarter century after his advent 


t 


in America Croghan’s reputation grew and his usefulness inereased by 


s successful contest with the French rivals of British power. 
The latter years were by no means so prosperous, despite the British 


1) 


pation of their new possessions. Land covetousness entered the 
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hearts of all frontiersmen, and speculation and acquisition by fair 
or foul was the bane of Croghan’s later years. Then came the Amer 
revolt, the shifting of allegiance, and the loss of his great estate 
Until the appearance of this volume western historians hav 
frequent glimpses of Croghan’s activities, of spectacular bursts of 


on his part, but no connected or completed account of his career 


services. Mr. Volwiler has thus performed a valuable service for st 
of the eighteenth century by his thorough and suceessful seare} 
material, and the able way he has utilized his wealth of facts in pres 
ing a connected and well-balanced narrative. Probably the most sur) 
ing result of his research is the story of the vast land dealings 
spec 

of thousands of acres reminds one of ‘‘big business’’ in land 
reminiscent of a later day. 

As for the physical appearance of the volume it is enough to say 
it is put forth in the publisher’s best style of fine paper and attra 
pages. The illustrations consist of three maps and one facsimil 
competent Bibliography and an adequate Index add to the valu 
volume. 

We venture to predict an aeceptable welcome for this volume ar 
secure place for it in the growing literature of the eighteenth centu 
western America. It will be necessary to a full understanding of th 
trade, of governmental control of the Indians, of new state-forming 


the frontier, and of land speculation on a large scale. Its thorough 


ulations Croghan and his coutemporaries entered upon. Hundr 





accuracy, and balance, as well as the hitherto unknown material it bri: 


to licht olive it 


it unusual value among books for this region and p 


LovuIsE PHELPS KELU 


The Corre sponde nee of Joh rn Cle ves Nymme Se Founde a of the VW 


Purchase. Edited by Beverley W. Bond Jr. (New York: 


Maemillan Company, 1926. Published for the Historieal and P| 


osophieal Society of Ohio. xii, 312 p. Llustrations. $2.50 
The papers of Judge John Cleves Symmes were lost in the fire 
destroyed his residenee at North sJend, Ohio, in 1811. The pay 
included in this volume, covering the period from 1788 to 1811, 
chiefly those of Dr. Jonathan Dayton which have been preserved 
Peter G. Thomson, of Laurel Court, College Hill, Cincinnati. 


Thomson received the original letters of John Cleves Symmes to J 


than Dayton and Dr. Dayton’s copies of his rephes to Judge Sym 


from the late Franeis W. Miller, of Cineinnati, a relative of Dr. Dayt 


This correspondence has been supplemented, for the most part, by 


John Cleves Symmes Papers in the possession of the State Histor 
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ty of Wisconsin which include Dr. Lyman C 


ers lent him by John Cleves Short, a grandson of Judge Symmes, 
it 1845. Several other public and private collections of manuscripts 
» made one, two, or three contributions each. <A part of the papers 
been previously published in seattered collections that are now out 
int, but the important letters of Judge Symmes and Dr. Dayton for 
riy period ot the Miami Purchase have been brought together for 
first time in this volume. 
etters and papers have been arranged in three parts, as follows: 
Letters from John Cleves Symmes; Part II, Letters from Jona- 
Dayton to John Cleves Symmes; Part III, Miscellaneous. The 
wer ventures to suggest that an arrangement in strictly chronolog 
order would have been more advantageous. 
By comparing the letters, as printed, with facsimiles of the original 
nuseripts reproduced in this volume, the transcription seems to have 
en well done, but a comparison of Judge Symmes’s letter to Elias 
wdinot, May 30, 1795, with the original manuscript in the New York 
e Library shows that the transeription is so inaccurate as to be 
‘utely unreliable. The original spelling of words has not been faith 
lv reproduced. A negative statement is made to appear as a positive 
tement. The year 1788 is printed as 1758; and in one sentence 
six consecutive words have been omitted without any indication 
ereof. The address has not been transcribed accurately and the 
endorsement has been omitted altogether. 
fhe editor has contributed to the volume a very able introduction 


entitled: ‘‘John Cleves Symmes, Pioneer.’’ He sketches briefly Judge 


Symmes’s record as a citizen and Revolutionary soldier, passes lightly 


ver his career as a jurist, and devotes himself to the study of Judge 
Symmes’s greatest achievement, the settlement of the Miami Purchase. 
Ilis annotations are scholarly and illuminating, showing wide research. 

The Symmes correspondence not only records the history of one of 
the most important settlements in the Old Northwest, but gives a com- 
posite picture of pioneer life that CC uld not be equalled in clearness, 

‘uracy, or authoritativeness. It gives first-hand accounts of the dan- 
gers from Indians to which the national military policy subjected the 
western settlements and shows the practical results of the government 


policy with respect to the western lands. It portrays Judge Symmes 
ot only as a proprietor, but as a pioneer settler who endured all the 
hardships of pioneer life, while Jonathan Dayton stands out purely as 
land speculator, indeed some would say, a grafter. Certain it is that 
‘latter promoted legislation in Congress to further his own interests. 


Judge Symmes died February 26, 1814, in poverty and disappoint- 
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ment. His life, judged by materialistic standards, was a failure, 
succeeded in what he undertook to do, namely, the settlement 
Miami Purchase. So it was with that other founder of a western 
ment, Stephen F. Austin, who died ‘‘on a pallet on the floor of 
story clapboard shack,’’ the home of his brother-in-law, from 


wrote shortly before his last illness, ‘*T have no house, not a ro 


Texas that I ean eall my own 
It is pleasant to note that the publication of this volume was 
possible by Mr. Peter G. Thomson who not only consented to the 


his collection, but gave generous financial aid. One reeognizes in h 
old friend to the eause of history, his Bibliography of Ohio having 1 
its first appearance forty-five years ago. 


The illustrations increase our obligation to the editor. They 
portraits of Judge Symmes and Dr. Dayton, faesimiles of mam 
printed in the volume and of the original parchment grant of the M 
Purchase to Judge Symmes, as well as the official map of the Pm 


( 


MABEL C. WE 


The Swiss Settlement of Switzerland County, Indiana. By P 


Dufour (Indianapolis: Indiana Historieal Commission, 1 


xvill, 446 p. Illustrations. $1.50.) 

What a coincidence it is to see the state of Indiana, known from 
to coast as having on its statute books the strictest dry enforcement 
in the land, bring out a local history giving a detailed account 
planting and development of the first vineyard, and making the first 
in the Ohio Valley!) And when the history appears contemporane 


with the enactment of the ‘‘bone dry’’ law (1925), the eurious-m 





? 


historian wonders whether there was any premeditated agree 


between the Indiana Historical Bureau and the author of the 
enforcement act ! 

At any rate, here is a decidedly unique study in loeal history 
text was originally written in 1876, as the author explains, at th 
of a revival of historical interest occasioned by the Centennial that 
being celebrated that vear. Perret Dufour, the compiler of this vol 
was born in 1807 in Jessamine County, Kentucky. He was the s 


John Francis Dufour, and a nephew of John James Dufour, both 1 


of Switzerland. The latter came to the United States in 1796 to invest 


} 1 


gate the soil and climate of this country with the view of establis! 


vineyards here. He travelled west by way of Philadelphia, Baltin 


Pittsburgh, Marietta, Cineinnati, Louisville, and on to St. Louis. 


allxr 


ally, in 1798 he seleeted a tract of land in the Big Bend of the Kent 
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the following year he started the first vineyard planted by 


the Allegheny Mountains. He was successful from the 


ing, and in 1800 he was joined by John 


Franeis Dufour, 


Perret Dufour, and family. Two years later, John James 
{ } 


tioned Congress for permission to enter a tract of 


* pet l t of land on the 


1a side of the Ohio River, with the view of starting a vineyard 
The petition was granted by an act of May 1, 1802. The land on 
the city of Vevay, Switzerland County, Indiana, now stands was 


d in vineyards, and the first wine was made in 1806, 

Dufour, with his parents, moved here in 1509. As a merchant, 
aster, justice of the peace, member of the state legislature, an elder 
-resbyterian church, and a publie spirited citizen, he had unusual 


‘tunities for observing the development of his community. He pre- 


family letters, newspapers, and public records most religiously. 
In 1869 he began a series of articles for the local paper, the Vevay 
D crat, recounting the events of pioneer days in Switzerland County. 
n, seven years later, during the Centennial vear of 1876, he prepared 
ther series of historical articles. These comprise the text of the 


ime now reprinted, and most carefully edited, by the Indiana His- 


rical Commission. 

s volume, characterized by the author as a ‘‘recolleetion of inei- 
ts’? (p. 215), is surpassingly interesting. His deseriptions of the 
eriences of the early settlers, while somewhat sketchy, are neverthe- 


ss fascinating. The abundance of wild life; the ravages committed by 
olves, bears, squirrels; Indian depredations; 


inty government; the visits of Henry Clay, 


the establishment of a 
Lafayette, and other not 
bles; organization of churches and schools; the keen interest in political 
lestions, especially as revealed by the followers of Andrew Jackson and 

liam Henry Harrison, and numerous other incidents are vividly 
eseribed. 


The Appendix, (pp. 219-347) contains a reprint of five original docu- 


nt 
I 


s, In French, with accompanying translations on the opposite pages. 
e editorial work, done by Miss Nellie C. Armstrong and Mrs. Ruth 
Williams Spilver, is of distinetly superior character. An 


1} 
i 


Introduction 


Professor Harlow Lindley gives a good history of the transplanting 


f the Dufour families to America, and an account of their first experi- 
ences in the Ohio Valley. Thirteen illustrations, carefully 
enrich the historical narrative, are included. 


lso included. 


A chosen To 
A good, usable Index is 
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The Story of Durham, City of the Ne Th South. By William Ke nt} 


Boyd. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 19: 


» He 


x1, 345 p. Illustrations. $3.) 
In 1865, when Johnston surrendered his Confederate army to SI} 
at the Bennett House in North Carolina and the Old South by 
largely a memory, Durham, located only a few miles from this } 
" 
In the years that followed, from the ruins of the Old South there er 
New South, an increasingly industrialized South, though industrializ 
was not its sole distinguishing characteristic. In this New Soutl 
state of North Carolina won a place of leadership; Durham ‘‘t 
new life, assumed a priority in the economic readjustment of N 
Carolina, and, in time, a leadership in things of the spirit.’’ The 
transformation, Professor Boyd continues, ‘‘was wrought by plain n 
who toiled, by men who never knew defeat, by men who had 
resource save their unconquerable souls and their wits’’ (p. 51 
A detailed description of this transformation and of its processes 
considerable attention to the men responsible for it, is the theme of 
book. Only the resident of Durham will be interested in many of 


spot, Was an unpromising hamlet of less than a hundred inhabitant 





his 


details of loeal places and personalities. The story as a whole, however 


and many of the main threads of its development, are typical of t} 
and interest and aspiration of the New South and should make an ap) 
to a wider reading publie. 

Durham is an industrial city, the result of the manufacturing 
tobacco. One might venture to say that it is the result of a trade-m 
‘Bull Durham.’’ The story of the local development of this industry 
told in two chapters of vivid and romantic interest. Three earlier 
ters explain the geographic influences of the Durham region and 
the city’s humble beginnings. Subsequent chapters deseribe historica 
the diversification of industry, the suecessful struggles for impro\ 
transportation facilities, the growth of schools and churches, ‘* LH 
Philanthropy, and Relief,’’ ‘‘The Press,’’ ‘‘Civie and Social Organ 
tion,’’ the unusually wholesome relations between the negroes and 
whites, and ‘‘The Growth of Government.’’ A retrospect of five 
summarizes the author’s conclusions and an Appendix deseribes the D 
endowment. ‘The treatment is largely topical, and one notes the 
q 
chapter after chapter. One misses a chapter that would tell of the e 
ditions of life and labor among the factory operatives, who form a 
proportion of the city’s population. 

The book is clearly and interestingly written by one of the hist 
of the New South. He teaches in an institution (Duke Universit) 


uency with which the names of a few individuals repeat themselves 
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mises to become the leading university of the New South beeause of 

‘he heneficence of one whose fortune had its beginning in Durham. It 

sto be hoped that it 1s prophetic of a greater interest in things of the 

among the people of this portion of our country, now that a sur- 

is of wealth again accumulates, that the production of this book was 

d and aid given in collecting materials for it by the Durham 
ber of Commerce. 

Primipe M. Hamer 


‘y of Agriculture in the Northern United States 1620-1860. By 
Percy Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer. (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication No. 358, 1925. xii, 512 p 
Illustrations, maps, and tables.) 

; volume is meeting with a hearty welcome from all students inter 
| in the history of American agriculture. Until within a few years 

re has been nothing at all adequate in this field. The explanation of 
tardiness in the appearance of comprehensive treatises on the history 
iwriculture is revealed with striking clearness in the character of the 
0 pages of this History of Agriculture in the Northern United States 
m 1620 to 1860. The first 220 years are covered in half the volume, 
second half dealing with but twenty years, and with half of the 
intry. <A later work by Dr. L. C. Gray, soon to be published, deals 
th southern agriculture. 
\s welcome as this volume is to agricultural economists and teachers 
history, it must be admitted that it is for the most part a framework 
‘the historical material. Quotations, well-selected quotations, abound 
every chapter, in fact on almost every page. No author, however 
ful, can tell a story in fascinating style and at the same time draw 
so heavily and constantly on original source material for subject matter; 


} 
+ 


ast not through the use of so much original subject matter in its 
original form. At the same time this work has a streneth which all nar 
rative accounts lack—that of authenticity and evidence beyond all 
spute., 


+ 


is a hereulean task to gather together, sift, and sort such a great 
mass of material as was used in this volume. Both authors and their 
rk is separate, Dr. Bidwell writing the first half of the book, and Dr. 


uconer the second — have shown infinite patience and pains in the 


‘comments of doubtful value, in such a manner as to make it serve the 
purpose of revealing truths of major importance. 
Che treatment throughout the volume is severely topical, not much 


QT 


ace being given to diseussions of agriculture as a whole in its relations 
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to the nation or to other industries and occupations. Especially they 
appears to be a lack of broad general views such as might, presum:; 

be used in opening and closing chapters. Even so, instead of crit 

the authors for not having written a work ideal in every pa 
gratification should be expressed that the faults, such as they ar 

of the opposite character. A more popular history, to be of va 
follow, not precede, works of this character. An unusual collect 
illustrations, largely pictures of implements, as well as charts, adds 
to the attractiveness and value of the work. <A very excellent crit 
bibliography, as well as an extended list of authorities used, apy 

ne close of the volume, We need several more volumes de 
primary sources on the history of agriculture. 


BENJAMIN H. Hi 


The Southern Plantation Overseer as Revealed in his Letters. By J 
Spencer Bassett. Northampton: printed for Smith College, 192: 
vii, 280 p. Facsimiles. ) 

Professor Bassett has civen in this book not only a vivid and 
picture of the plantation overseer, but also, incidentally, a clear ins 
nto conditions surrounding slavery. He has chosen a method w) 
immediately prevents those generalizations on slavery which have } 
so often made from feelings rather than from facts. In the first p 
he takes not plantations and slaves in general, but two plantations ¢ 
secutively and one group of slaves. Then he follows out the life-histor 
of this plantation establishment for a period of a quarter of a cent 
through the letters the overseer sent periodically to the owner. As o1 
reads these letters one becomes saturated with the spirit of the tin 
One learns to know the overseer not as an institution but as a living 
being, who loves and hates and has a thousand duties to perform. H 
the last to bed at night and the first up in the morning; he locks d 
and unlocks them — and keeps the keys; he is the most valuable p 
on the plantation, for he is the connecting link between the will of 
master and the labor of his slaves. He was generally rough and un 
cated, but to make a suecess of a plantation he had to have manager 
ability of a high order. Throughout the letters of the five overs: 
treated in this book there appear the most glaring and ludicrous uses o! 
the English language, which Professor Bassett happily decides to rep! 
duce without change. 

The general tradition which has long attached itself to the overse: 
makes him a cruel taskmaster who always gave way to his worst impuls 
Professor Bassett finds his specimens mere human beings like many 


people, whose greatest fault was not cruelty but rather a lack of 
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the institution of slavery. There was work to be done, the 


source of the labor required, it was the duty of the over- 
that the labor establishment functioned, he saw to it. The 
aS IN a social élass by himself, He Was above the slave but 
master. He came generally from the poor white elass and 
then had ambitions to become a planter. Some overseers sue- 
this ambition and a generation or two later their descendents 
the social graces of the planter aristocracy. 
has been suggested, this book is more than an appreciation of the 
rseer: it gives a living account of the slaves in their work, of their 


¢ away, of their punishment. The institution of slavery on these 


tations was not romantic, neither was it barbaric. It was simply an 
vday business venture in raising cotton, corn, and other farm pro- 
ts. The two plantations about which the book is concerned belonged 
mes K. Polk, and the one about which the book was most coneerned 
s in Mississippi, where slavery was supposed to be at its worst. Yet 
were few deaths among the slaves excepting infants; a bigger pro 
on of overseers died than did slaves. Furthermore, this was a plan 
on on which the master did not live. It was therefore surrounded 
th all the conditions that should have made slavery at its worst. Pro- 
sor Bassett adds a chapter in which he describes in an illuminating 
vy the movement of the cotton from the gin house to the commission 
erchant and shows how important this personage was in the southern 
antation order. 
The originals of all the letters published in this book are to be found 
e Polk Papers in the Library of Congress. Professor Bassett 
neat skill in weaving into the narrative the large number of 
ublished here, and he does it in such a way as to make a very 
le account throughout. He has made an important contribution 
iterature descriptive of the life and institutions of the Old South. 


E. M. Covunrer 


IS 


Agrarian Move ment in North Dakota. By Paul R. Fossum. Joh 
| 


Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XLIII, No. 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 
vil, 183 p. $1.75.) 

In a preliminary survey Dr. Fossum describes the great task accom- 

shed by the producer of raw material in the United States as that of 

putting to the plow the virgin lands of the Mississippi Valley. In the 
elopment of this territory, conditions everywhere led to the same 


It has seemed to matter little whether the farmer produced cot- 
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ton. truit, oTaln, or cattle $ he Was always confronted With the pt 
of marketing. 
the time the frontiers had reached Iowa and southern Min 


there had grown up In the central markets of the country special 


for wheat. By 1859 Chicago boasted that she was the largest py 


Wheat market in the world. The gap between producer and consw 


which resulted from the extension of the railroads, was filled by 
mission men. Gradually competition among buyers was eliminat 
the producers found themselves faced by combination and cons 

During the years from 1882 to 1896, North Dakota was sett 
grew to statehood. The development of the state was due to the i 
ion of two machines which made it possible to manufacture a s 
grade of white flour out of spring wheat. The Minneapolis mille 
the railroads were interested in the provision of ample supplies of 
Conflict soon arose between the farmers and the grain interests 
exerted an influence in the constitutional convention elected 
The instrument of government as a whole was mildly progressiy 
provision was made for an elective board of railroad commissio1 
control public utilities. Very little was accomplished in th 
breaking the grip of the grain and railroad interests. 

While in the older wheat-growing states a local cooperative mar 
system was developing, the North Dakota farmer was contenting 
self with loading platforms and individual action to bring about s 
factory price conditions in his local market. The rise of codperat 
elevators belongs to a later period, and immediately preceded thi 
ization of the Non-partisan League. 

North Dakota was a frontier state, dependent upon a single er 
had been developed by business and corporation interests loeat 
another and adjoining state beyond the control of the government 
people of the local community. This situation is the key to an intel 
understanding of the events in the state which resulted in the ris 
Non-partisan League. 

The eooperative elevator movement in North Dakota was infl 
by the efforts of the grain dealers of Superior, Wisconsin, to sup 
Duluth as one of the terminal markets for wheat. These efforts attr 
the attention of the North Dakota bankers and they secured the app 
ment of a state commission to investigate and report on the feasib 
and cost of building terminal elevators at the head of the lakes. 

Another factor in the codperative movement was the American $ 
of Equity and the Equity Codperative Exchange. These enterp! 
capitalized the discontent among the farmers and the jealousy bet 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. They also blocked the development of stat 








legislature of 1915 


arance of the Non-partisan League. 


Non-partisan League, consequently, represents the 
wheat-growers of North Dakota to free 
mie and political situation in which they found themselves. Com 
r his ability as an organizer and his knowledge of opinion among 
rmers, A. C. Townley was able to create a movement which for 
ive years dominated the state, and undoubtedly 
view of great numbers of the farmers. Crude 
id without experience in business on a large se 
its main undertakings. It was an attempt on the 
to secure control of the marketing of their crops 
on of efforts in the state, and also one in a similar seri 
‘haracteristie of the whole Mississippi Valley territory. 
ssum’s survey of the Agrarian Movement in North 
the reviewer fair and well-balanced in the main. It is 
¢ that the most recent events bring out rather more severt 
irlier happenings. Rather more is made of the socialist affili 
wnley and his associates than seems to be warranted by the facts. 
non-partisan program was simply the latest stage in the struggle for 
ts. State-ownership was not original with the League. The bank 
em to have been the persons responsible for the proposal of state- 
‘| terminal elevators. The absence of capital and capitalists in the 
as in all frontier and new-settled regions, compelled the farmers 
turn to the government for assistance in their conflict with the great 
‘ial interests located at the terminal markets. 

Possibly the author’s residence at a distance from the economie and 
tical life of the people of the Northwest may account for his attitude 
veling over the distriet does not always result in getting the atmos 

here among the agrarian classes. In the acknowledgments made in the 
face as to assistance, it appears that the sources of information eame 
fly from business men and officials, who would be likely to represent 


t 


more conservative classes. Certainly the years from 191. 1920 
have been disturbing to vested interests. 


It is unnecessary to introduee the soelalist bogev as a basis of eriti- 


sm of the Leacue. Its plans and its leadership, combined with the 
nomic and business situation, made its failure a certainty. Its objee- 
s still desirable as a goal, but will have to be attained 


ds in the future. 


Frep E. HAYNES 
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The Genesis of the Constitution of the United States of America 


Breckinridge Long. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


i 


260 p. $2.50.) 
In the brief conclusion of his book, Mr. Long states the purp 


trycly 
study 


: to trace ‘‘the Genesis of the Constitution, its sourees, the } 
philosophies, legal precedents and psychological causes which contr 
to its composition’? (p. 220). The method which he adopts is 

a summary of all the charters and instruments of government whi 


believes disclose the origins of the various provisions of the 


the New England Confederat 


Constitution. He treats in turn the Mayflower Compact of 162 


] 
} 


? = > 
" ni: 
Colonial 


charters; the Articles of 
1643; the different plans for union of the colonies, emanating 


1 


ritish sources; the Stamp Act Congress; the Cont 


‘olonial and B 
congresses; the state constitutions; the Articles of Confederat 
Annapolis Convention; and the Federal Constitutional Convent 
1787. An Appendix contains an annotated text of the federal Cor 
tion, indicating the earlier document from which each express 
clause is derived, 

There is nothing original in Mr. Long’s thesis. Very few 
have accepted Gladstone’s statement that the Constitution was 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brair 
purpose of men.’’ Rather have they agreed with Gladstone’s 
countryman, James Bryce, that ‘‘The American Constitution 
exception to the rule that everything which has power to win the 
ence and respect of men must have its roots deep in the past, and 
the more slowly every institution has grown, so much more endur 
it likely to prove. There is little in this Constitution that is abso] 

ew. There is much that is as old as Magna Charta’’ (American ( 
monwealth, 1920 ed.. I, 28). 

(ne is inclined to question the accuracy of Mr. Long’s conelusio1 
there is a ‘‘comparative paucity of writings on the subject’”’ 22 
especially when one finds no reference in his list of citations to s 
works as: Sydney George Fisher, The Evolution of the Constitut 
Frederic L. Stimson, Law of the Federal and State Constitutions 
United States; James Harvey Robinson, The Original and Der 
Factors of the Constitution (Annals of the American Academy of P 
eal and Social Sciences (1890) 1, 203-43); Max Farrand, The R 
of the Federal Convention (3 vols.), and the same writer’s The Fran 

f the Constitution of the United States: C. E. Stevens. Sources of t} 
Constitution of the Umted States: R. L. Schuyler, The Constituti 
the United States: an Historical Survey of its Formation; Willian 


Meigs, The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convent 
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Richard Frothingham, The Rise of the Republic of the United 
- and this list by no means exhausts the literature of the subject 

¢’s book is merely another addition to an already lengthy list of 
onials to the abiding interest of the American people in the history 
Federal Constitution. 


+ xr 


uld have facilitated greatly the use of the list of citations if they 


n placed in footnotes at the bottom of each page instead of at the 


‘the book. Further eriticism might be made of the form of the 
Titles are not clear in some instances and page references are 
eiven in others. 
re are a number of errors in proof-reading and in statement. F\ 
‘sermain’’ (p. 45) should read ‘‘germane’’; ‘‘Moseby’’ 
loubtedly should read **Naseby’’: **18657’ p. 132) is a misprint 
1765’; ‘‘Diekinson of Pennsylvania’’ and ‘‘ Dickinson of Dela 
». 144) are the same person, not two different ones; ‘‘George 
p. 144) should be spelled ‘‘George Wythe’’; ‘‘William Cob 


p. 249) should be William Cobbett’’; and ‘‘ Elliott”’ 

| be ‘‘ Elliot.”’ 

form and style the book is not likely to prove popular 
reader, while eritical scholars will prefer to consult the d 

ts themselves. 


EveRETT S. Brown 


‘dinance Making Powers of the President of the United States. 
By James Hart. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Politieal Science, Series XLIIT, No. 3.] saltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1925. xv, 17-339 p.) 
Hart’s work represents a study of certain powers of the President 
are not clearly defined nor generally understood, but which have 
ived an important role in the past and seemed destined to acquire 
ter significance in the future. The author starts with an analysis 
ordinances and distinguishes them from other aspects of governmental! 
ivity. This is followed by a general historical outline of the delega- 
of the ordinance power in which it is pointed out that Congress has 
rized this on an extensive seale only during the three great crises 
the Napoleonie Wars, the Civil War, and the recent World War. 
The third, and perhaps most important, part of the treatise is devoted 
e constitutional aspects of the ordinance power. The reconciliation 
lelegation of the ordinance power with the theory of the separa 
of powers is explained and the fact that the President has an inde 
ndent or constitutional ordinanee power 1s established. Part 1V deals 


the political implications of the ordinance power, the proper 
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methods of control, and the remedies provided for the invasion of p; 


In the Appendix there is a discussion of the forms of ordi 
preparation and publication, and the time when they go into eff 
volume ineludes a good Bibliography, Table of Cases, and Inde 
ik is a distinet contribution to the literature in this field and its 


IS Increased by the comprehensive character of its treatment ot th 
ISIpOR 


Organized Labor and the Law. With Espe eal Refe rence to the She 
and Clayton Acts. By Alpheus T. Mason, Ph.D. (Durham, \ 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1925. x, 265 p. $2.50 


sé 


The author states that his book was written with ‘‘a definite 
ited purpose. It presents the fundamental legal doctrines whiel 
guided the courts in defining and setting limits upon the 1 
labor . . . the chief purpose is to explain, to elarif; 
not to justify, the reasoning of the courts in labor cases.’’ 


The first three chapters develop concisely but clearly, the hist 


the appheation of the legal doctrines of ‘‘econspiraey’’ and ‘‘restr 





bor unions by the British Courts and the met} 
which Parliament freed British labor from the trammels of 
doctrine culminating with the enactment of ‘‘The Conspiracy a 
tection of Property Act’’ of 1871. British law is shown to have ey 
from conservatism to liberalism. 

The American policy toward labor, on the other hand, though 
with a liberal attitude on the part of the courts, has evolved int 
servatism. Two chapters trace the application of the doctrir 
conspiracy and restraint of trade to labor unions, and to strik 
boycott cases, and a third discusses the legal justification for injm 


In labor Cases. 


This discussion paves the way for a detailed analysis of applic 


of the federal anti-trust acts to labor. This is the contribution 


book. The author analyzes the laws themselves, the debates in Congress 


at the time of their enactment, and eases tried under them. His « 
examination of the debates and of the eourt ¢ases makes his little } 


real value. And his conclusion is of interest. ‘‘The key to a just 


ciation of the limitations which the law places upon the rights of 
ized labor in the United States is to be found in the doctrine of cor 


org 


D. D. Lresconn 





y 
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ce of Andrew Jackson. Vol. I. Edited by John Spencer 


Bassett. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926. 

508 p. 

years the letters and other papers of Andrew Jackson’s leading 

emporaries have been available, in full or in part, in convenient 

nilations, but, for various reasons, nothing was done until a few 
ago to put Jackson’s correspondence into print. Historieal stu- 
eannot but be grateful to the Carnegie Institution and to J 


klin Jameson, the editor of its ‘‘Papers of the Department of 
listorical Research,’’ for undertaking to fill the gap, by arranging to 
sh this material in six volumes, under the editorship of Dr. Bassett. 

As Dr. Jameson points out in his introductory note, Dr. Bassett was 
iturally selected to edit the correspondence because of his authorship 
an excellent two-volume Lafe of Andrew Jackson which demonstrated 
he was more familiar with Jackson’s career and ‘‘ with the personal- 

es that touch his life’’ than any other historian. An examination of 
first volume furnishes convincing proof that Dr. Bassett has main- 
tained the high standard set by other recent American historical editors. 
In the Preface, the editor has sketched the career of Jackson to 1814, 
usly to supply a background for the correspondence in this volume 

ch covers the period of Jackson’s life to April 30,1814. The Preface 


ntains an excellent description of the Jackson papers and a 


led account of where they are to be found at the present time. 


fhe result of Dr. Bassett’s industrious search will be a surprising 


lation to many, for, in the one volume under consideration, there are 
produced 505 manuscripts, some of them occupying several printed 
ives. The collection is not limited strictly to letters to or from Jack- 
but there are included other miscellaneous documents, such as 
‘nse accounts and army orders. The editor, in selecting the letters for 
iblication, undertook professedly to illumine Jackson’s ‘‘ whole charac- 

’ and in this he has sueceeded admirably. The correspondence sheds 

on his career as a lawyer, judge, merchant, planter, and soldier. 
‘letters and papers relating to Jackson’s duel with Charles Dickinson 

in 1806 and to his imbroglio with the Benton brothers, Thomas H. and 
etters 


) 
| 
h 


Jesse, in 1813, reveal the worst side of his character. But in the 
to and from his wife there is exhibited a gentler individual — a truly 
evoted husband. Many of the letters written to various individuals, 
especially between 1806 and 1814, contain noble sentiments and reveal 
Jackson as an intensely patriotic individual. Among the curiosities one 
nds in the volume (p. 122) is a pledge which Jackson took on January 
“4, 1806, not to drink ‘‘ardent spirits except administered by a physi- 


wm"? 
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»W of the tact that Jackson’s political enemies sought 


“<l eampaign of 1528, to connect him with the Burr conspirae 


1806, and to blame him for the execution of mutinous militiamen 
he War of 1812, it is of special interest to have the corresp 
relating to these two episodes presented in full. Those who hay 
prone to believe that Jackson was illiterate have in this volume 
evidence to the contrary. While the spelling is often faulty 
rules of grammar are frequently violated, his letters are, as the 
suggests (p. 1x), ‘as creditable as the letters of his friends.”’ 

of Jackson’s educational handicaps it is surprising that he wrote 

as he did. 

It is to be noted that the amount of Jackson’s correspondence 
increased as he became more prominent and especially after he | 
active military career in the War of 1812. Two hundred and 
seven of the letters in this volume were written in 1812, 1813, ar 
first four months of 1814. 

There is little in the volume with which to find fault. It is y 
printed and the proof reading has been carefully done. The scholars! 
of the editor is attested by the numerous descriptive and explan 
footnotes. If a letter appears in print in some other place than in t! 
volume, a citation is usually made to the proper place. Each manuser 
is listed in chronological order in the Table of Contents. It is presu 
hat a general index will accompany the completed set, but, in y 
the fact that the remaining volumes may not be issued for some t 
would have improved the usefulness of the first volume had 
accompanied by a separate index. 


ErtkK McKINuey Erikss 


The Missouri Compromises and Presidential Politics 1820-1825 F 
the Letters of William Plumer Junior. Edited by Everett $ 
ville Brown. (St. Louis: Publications of the Missouri Hist 
society, 1926. xii, 155 p.) 

This book is the first volume in a new series of documentary pul 
tions to be issued by the Missouri Historical Society under the edit 
supervision of Professor Thomas Maitland Marshall, Secretary of 
Society, and published through the generosity of Mr. William K. Bi 

Some years ago, Professor Everett S. Brown, in search of mater 
for his Constitutional History of the Louisiana Purchase, found in 1 
Library of Congress the first and third parts of a diary kept by Wil 
Plumer during his service from 1803 to 1807 in the United States Ser 
as a member from New Hampshire. Professor Brown subsequen’ 
located the second part of the diary in the New Hampshire State L 








\ 
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ord, brought the several parts together, and published them 
Library Professor brown found many other Plumer papers, 
lating to Senator Plumer and partly to his son, William Plumer 
) represented New Hampshire in the lower 


Among the latter was a series of 


house of Congress 
1819 to 1825. letters that Plumer 
nal service. lh 


o his father during the pe riod of his econgressio1 
» he writes: 


eh as possible into the best 


e it a point, while here, to get as mu 
ny; to turn the conversation, when alone with leading men, upon 
ts of an important nature; & to obtain from them, where I ean, 
‘eal opinions and views respecting events, past present & to come, 
[ communicate, as I have leisure, freely to you. 

was John Quiney Adams, then Secretary of 


he was but thirty when he entered 


‘best company’’ 


I 


whom young Plumer 
was upon intimate terms and whom he ardently supported 
In 


eSS 


Presidency, although by no means blind to his shortcomings. 
‘*What Adams wants, is an acquaintance with the 


lating, 


ice he writes: 
per & disposition of those around him, manners more aecommos 
readiness to yield small points that he may carry great ones.”’ 
er number of conversations reported were with Mr. Adams and 
diary and in some eases, 


I 
ry} 
i ‘ 


they 


to corroborate the statements in Adams’ 
there are breaks in the diary, to supplement them. 
rs Professor Brown has selected the passages relating to the Mis 


From these 


] 1} 
ids 


9} 
atid 


Compromises and to the presidential campaign of 1824 
relate to tl 


r 


few other letters, to and from other persons, that 1 
extracts relating to the Missouri Compromises cover forty 
‘ss The additions to our knowledge contained in them are not great 
are very welcome, since the reports of debates at that time in the 
When the reporter happened 


This oceurred in 


of Congress were incomplete. 


‘indisposed,’’ there were no reports at all. 
f the speeches of William Pinkney and Rufus King, t 


Ite Ol 
: 1 
ressed by 


Plumer was not much imp 


he 
Ak 


rs in the controversy. 


Pinkney. Of him he wrote: 


\s a publie speaker, his manner appears to me very 
itely loud & low, hke some of our methodist preac! 
itrical & overbearing. His language however is elegant, forcible & 


& I have no doubt his speech will res 


Impetluous, 


mmanding 


It appeared when delivered, 
comments on men and events form the most 


ters. In one place he wrote: 
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laws at every session & T am ek 
ilk, & the less we do, the better it is 


ii 


(Congres 
opinion 
nation. 
Of the new points, it appears that the subject discussed in th 
February 1, 1821, was the proposal of Mr. Sergeant that nothing |} 
t the admission of Missouri in the that she would ame} 
Constitution before another session of Besides the 
eason of his being speaker, Plumer gives 
during the discussion of the Seeor 


reasons (p. Ks 85 


extreme retice f Taylor 
promise. According to Plumer the report of the Committee of Tl 
was agreed to by a majority of only one. It is worth noting that 
Quincy Adams thought that Congress did not have the power to r 
iti ' slavery as a condition for admitting a 
ady existed. 
vering the presidential campaign of 1824 fill a } 
an inside view from the standpoint of Adams 
ue that preceded his election to the Presidency 
summarize them, since Professor Brown has 
done article in the Political Science Quarterly for Septem! 
1925, an article which might very appropriately have been reprinte 
letters is Adams’ extre1 


aJ 


this book. The most striking thing in the 
distrust of Calhoun and the fact that, next to himself, he preferr 
son for the Presidency. Before the struggle really began (Deceml 

Adams said of Clay 
le him a much safer man than Crawford or Calhoun.’’ 


Cit 


ry 


that ‘‘there was in him a root of pri 


Plumer gives January 8, 1825, as the date of the first conf 
Clay, but it was more probably Sunday evening 


between Adams and , 
ninth, as given in Adams’s Memoirs. Clay had written Blair 
intended to support Adams. Whether Adams off 


mee the post of secretary of State does not 
since he had repeatedly r 


thy 


doing so is highly improbable, 
any promises in order to win support. The sensation creat 
of ‘‘bargain and ecorruption’’ was very extraordinary, 


taken any other course than the one | 


a 


‘harap 


Clay could not possibly have 
he second choice of the Clay states. Crawford was phy 


Adams was t 


1? 


tated. Had Clay declared for Jackson, after his det 


Seminole debate, it would have made all the horses 


eally iIncapac) 
tion of him in the 


the country laugh. 


} } Professor Brown ar 


The explanatory notes and Index provided by 
that could be desired. Only two small slips in the proof reading 
been noticed. The appearance of the page is very attractive. 

F, H. Hopi 
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ham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. 2 vols., xvi, 480 p.; 482 p. 
trations. $10. 


} 1 


many lives of Lincoln already in print is now added another 





thor’s justification for which is the usual one of new-found sourecs 
rmation and a new interpretation of sourees previously known. 
Preface lists an imposing array of materials utilized, adding: ‘‘I 
| the Shenandoah Valley farm site of Lincoln’s grandfather, the 
birth place and the Kentucky and Indian regions, traveled 
the Miss ssippl River, walked the docks of New Orleans. spent 
-s in Sprinetield, Petersburg, New Salem, Bloomington, and towns 
nois where Lincoln lived.’’ 


With the significance of the new-found sources of information dwelt 


this reviewer is not much impressed. Mr. Sandburg states that 
iid, in various collections, ‘‘sixty-five unpublished letters and 
s in Lineoln’s handwriting.’’ This is a worthy achievement, but 


~ 


papers discovered do not appear to have affected in any material 
resultant picture of Lineoln, whose main outlines have been long 

- iar to most educated Americans. 
lurning to the matter of viewpoint, we are informed that ‘‘for thirty 
sand more’’ Mr. Sandburg has planned to ‘‘make a certain portrait 
Abraham Lincoln. It would sketch the country lawyer and prairie 
‘lan who was intimate with the settlers of the Knox County neigh- 


rhood where I grew up as a boy, and where I heard the talk of men 


women who had eaten with Lineoln, given him a bed overnight, 
4 rd his jokes and lingo, remembered his silences and his mobile face.’’ 
e.) Along with this, the author has endeavored to present the 


keround., industrial and otherwise, of American society in the gen 





imed Lineoln. ‘‘The history of transportation, of world 


zation and world markets based on power-driven machinery, of 
“ade, finanee, and standardization, weave through the 
estinv of Lincoln. . . A vast play of economie action, in whatever 
upressionistie manner, must move in the record of Linecoln’’ (Pref 

he foregoing summarizes as fairly as we know how to do it in the 


+ 


our command the author’s conception of his task. It remains 


nsider the performance of it, which can not be done intelligently 


rt from a consideration of the author himself. 
Sandburg is one of the country’s most widely heralded poets. He 


so an author of fairy tales and a recitalist of American folk songs. 
He is highly uneonventional and he glories in the fact. He is a crusader 


} 7 te . bd ’ 4 ® . ** . 
has been acclaimed ‘‘the poet laureate of industrial America His 


on has been sought along by-paths far divergent from the organ 
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ized curricula of the schools. His biographical sketch in Who’s Vj 
Ameri a indieates that he attended Lombard College several! 
does not state that he graduated therefrom. In addition to being 


It will be evident from the foregoing that Mr. Sandburg app: 
his biography of Lincoln free from any conceptions or training er 
ered by the professional school of historians. Probably it would 
to say that insofar as he is aware of those coneeptions he is ar 
1 Lineoh 


work of history, although his publishers have not been thus cireun 


opposed to them. Iie does not even elassify his book o1 
The reviewer, it may be proper to add, is a professional histor 


clearly recognizing the many present-day shorteomings of h 


ILiS 


believes firmly that professional training is no less essential to 
torian than to the lawyer, or preacher, or physician. This « 


and viewpoint determine, obviously, his estimate of Mr. S 
biography of Lincoln. 

The biography, like its author, is highly unconventional, 
physical make-up evidencing the fact. There are 168 chapters, 
them a page or less in length; some run to twenty pages or mor 
average length is six pages. There are no chapter headings, 
the contents of some seem sufficiently unified, in the ease of n 
would surpass the skill of any editor to supply a caption really in 

It follows that the narrative is highly discursive. Much of its 
tents is so remote from the subjeet of a life of Lineoln that the revi 
can discover no reason for its inelusion. The work is a literary gr 
into which one may reach and draw out almost anything. To 
unending recital of stories attributed to Lincoln are added others \ 
he ‘‘might have told’’ Vide Vol. I, 288. On page 112, Vol. I, we 
that ‘‘the moon might have told him (Lineoln] many things that sp 
night in the vear 1831.’’ There follows a nineteen-page hodge podg 
miscellaneous information, ending on page 131 with ‘‘Such were a 
of the things the white moon in its high riding over the sky might 
told Abraham Lincoln that spring night in 1831.’’ Mr. Sandb 
exhibits a passion for detailed statements which as often as not seen 
rest upon no discoverable evidence. The following is a fair illust: 
‘*She [Naney Hanks] believed in God, in the Bible, in mankind, in 
past and future, in babies, people, animals, flowers, fishes, in foundations 
and roofs, in time and the eternities outside of time; she was a be! 





keeping in silenee behind her gray eves more beliefs than she spol 
| y @; 
(Vol. I, 18). Or again, ‘‘The stovepipe hat sort of whistled softly 


am not a hat at all: I am the little garret roof where he tucks in 


if t 
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1. If, 285). To the reviewer 


ages (and they are numerous) seem driveling sentimentality. 
triking, perhaps, from the viewpoint of the professional histor 
r’s naive conception of what constitutes evidence and his 
the processes by which fact is asc rtai ( I. Phe re is no par 

m for doubting that Naney Hanks believed in ‘‘ foundations 
fs’? ond in ‘‘animals, flowers, and fishes.’’ Being a farmer’s wife 
believed also in ducks and geese, horses, cows, and hens, 


Div t 
etail the other objects of her material environment But how 
author recite, with like assurance, thoughts that were never 


as more than once he does); or how, after the lapse of three 
ns of time ean he set forth the trivial details of oceurrenees 
ls of dialogues as though taken down on the spot by a short- 
reporter as frequently he does ? Vi le, for example, Vol. 2 
r 289. There is but one answer, of course: he ean’t. <A large 


n of the book is imaginative poetry and historical fiction, rather 
Mr. Sandburg is 


sober history based on ascertainable evidence. 
advised than, probably, he realizes in not classifying his Lineoln 
work of history. 

roughout the biography is manifest a certain carelessness of state- 
vhich is productive of effects which seem at times somewhat start- 
lhe chapter on the Black Hawk War (Vol. I; Chap. 33) will serve 
as any to supply illustrations. ‘*‘For hundreds of years,’’ we are 


River (p. 1500); the correct 
nen ead 3s n 


the treaty of 1804] they had taken thir horses, women, children, 
A knowledge ot the 
the War of 1812 in this region would have saved the author 


‘Black Hawk was now [1832] sixty-seven years 


p. 151). The opening sentence of Black Hawk’s autobiography, 


ble 


Sauk tribe had resided on Rock 


t would reduce this to somewhat less than one hundred. 


es across the Mississippi River’’ (p. 151 


CU 
S O] 


is Statment. 


only evidence we have on the subject. states: ‘I was born , 
the year 1767 and am now [autumn of 1833] in my 67th year.’’ He 
therefore, sixty-five in the spring of 1832. The sentence supplies 


the source of Mr. Sandburg’s statement and a commentary on his 
y. ‘“‘The Fox, Winnebago, Sioux, Kickapoo, and other tribes 
ent word they would join him in driving out the palefaces.’’ 
152). Wrong as to the Sioux, who were the bitter enemies of the 
ik and Fox tribes; and wrong also as to the Foxes. who were the allies 


neighbors of the Sauk. Already | prior to Black Hawk’s invasion 
Illinois] his young men had [massacred settlers] around Rock Island”’ 
lo2). There were no killings of any kind, we believe, prior to Major 
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Alexander Hamilton 
ramed Albert Sidney - 
152). Wrong as to 


not a commander, b 


for his subsequent fame no one would 


in this war. Seott and T: 
‘ed with distinetion in the 
‘egular army officer for 
Scott, had seen twe 
‘By zigzag and crisser 
tribes fighting Black Hay 
153). It involves but an elemental kn 
to know that only a fraction of the Sauk and Foxe 
ritish band,’’ followed Black Hawk’s leadership; tl 
us portion, under such leaders as Keokuk and Wapell 
‘*On a willow island in the Bad Axe River, his men tried 
off the whites who came wading in muddy water to their armpits 
took the island and shot the swimming Indians trying to get avy 
west shore.’’ (p. 153). The Bad Axe battle was more or less 
but the Bad Axe is little more than a creek, the battle was fough 
Wisconsin mainland, and the island on which some of the Indian 
‘uge was in the Mississippi. ‘*‘Black Hawk did not 
white men had ambushed him by a white man’s way 
Sioux and Winnebago Indians acting as guides for 
pay of the whites and had led his army on 
The only clue we ean think of to the possible sour 
hor eschews footnotes and nowhere cites his authorities) « 
astonishing assertion is the statement in Who’s Who in America t} 
was for a period secretary to the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee. 
The errors we have noted are all found within the compass of a1 
tive less than four pages in length. Whether the remaining 900 
pages exhibit as high a frequency of error we do not know, nor does tl 
Space at our disposal permit a further pursuit of this aspect 
subject. Enough has been presented to afford some basis for th 
of the historical profession is not numbered. He is an acknow] 
master in the field of contemporary American belles lettres, a 


it 


literary style of the work under discussion is foreeful, with frequ 
recurring passages of charm and poetie beauty. In this respect 
work sets an example which most professional historians might 
to their advantage. It has been hailed with rapturous acclaim 
‘ary school who supply the book reviews for the daily and 


A 





Autobiography of John Ball 


nd we are informed that 15,000 copies were sold 
ths following the date of publication. Alread 
‘d of popular approval and the 
erwise, Which flow therefrom. The present re) 
r standpoint and for another audience; the observation 
in his recently published volume, The Historian and Hist 
upon H. G. Wells’ temporarily famous Outlo 
applied to Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln; whate. 
is not history as the reviewer understands the term. 


M. M. QUAIFE 


aphy of John Ball. Compiled by his daughters, Kate Ball 

Powers, Flora Ball Hopkins, and Luey Ball. (Grand Raipds: The 
Dean-Hieks Co., 1925. xi, 231 p. $3.) 

‘he life of John Ball had its beginning at a time when the United 

tes comprised but fifteen states, and it covered in its span of time 

‘ninety of the most stirring years in the history of the Union. The 

biography is delightfully chatty and reminiscent, with little of the 


mbling incoherence characteristic of many works of this kind written 


dvanced age from jottings, letters, and brief journals. The narrative 


L\ 


is continuously vigorous. We see Mr. Ball beginning life on a hill-top 


farm in New Hampshire, passing a childhood of hard work and few 
ersions but building into his fiber the sturdy New England virtues. 
iter we see him struggling for an education against great handicaps 
the picturesque early days of Dartmouth College. He was to be a 

in of action as well as of books; even his law practice in later years 
ld not keep him from the great outdoors. In 1832 he started across 
plains to Oregon on a trip which was to oecupy two and a half 

rs, extended to take in the Sandwich Islands, a whaling boat experi 

‘e, and a cruise home on the United States man-of-war Borer. This 
rit of wanderlust partly accounted for his excursions into Michigan 
connection with early land surveys. His political experience as a 
nember of the Michigan legislature doubtless occasioned his appoint 
nt by Governor Barry in the interests of locating school lands. Grand 
ipids is particularly fortunate in being able to claim this great citizen 
for her own, and the esteem in which he was held has been well attested 


n various ways by her citizens. GNF 
: Fe iNe Bs 


rael, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn: A Chapter in American 
Biography. Compiled by Gaillard Hunt. (New York: The Mae- 
millan Company, 1925. 397 p. $3.50.) 


Our lamented colleague, Gaillard Hunt, was not only a curator of 
‘uments but a lover of them. In his department at the Library of 
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mress 


1g s, among hundreds of other collections, he had the freedom of 


‘tensive and valuable collection of Washburn papers which becam: 


basis of the hook we are reviewing. 
The volume is divided into three main parts. The first ch: r, ] 
ever (SIX pages), is general — on the home of the Washburns in the ¢ 

Livermore, Androscoggin County, Maine. The author assigns 148 
] 


pages to Israel, 140 pages to Elihu B., 


and 98 pages to Cady 
Washburn. 


,a 
In effect, this assignment of space is rather more favyorg 


to Elihu than to either of the others, all genealogical matter and 
ceneral data being eared for in the treatment of the elder brother 


wallader, despite the family verdict that he had distinguished } 
beyond any of his six brothers, is by the biographer dealt with 1 
perfunctorily than the other two. 


We are told that Mr. Hunt had planned 


1 to write on all seven 


Washburns; but one manuscript sketch having been lost during t 


period, and three others remaining unwritten, he decided to publis 
hook in its present form. We are not told whether he planned to 
press these if the seven had appeared together, or if he designed a 


volume work. Presumably the latter idea would have been folloy 

although a ‘‘Stracheyized’’ treatment would have enabled him to croy 

the three biographies of the present book into a much smaller compass. 
The method employed in writing these sketches is peculiar, to sa) 


east. The introductory chapter, on The Home, is charming and g 


1 
needed orientation. For the rest, the author boldly relies o1 


succession of selected documents — mostly letters — supplemented, 


trolled, and interpreted by a minimum of narrative and descriptior 


tell his story of the individual eareer. In the portion of the book devot 
to Israel is 838 pages of documentary matter to 65 pages of the author 


personal composition; in the Elihu section the proportions are 


71; in the Cadwallader portion 60 to 38. Thus, out 


text, 221 are filled with documents, mostly set in small type. 


is 


of the 395 pages of 
The effect on the reader’s mind is to give the impression of wall 
safely along a graded, paved highway, carefully sign-posted, from wh 
automobiles are excluded. The road traverses pretty much the s 
type of country all the way; its scenery is satisfying but not excit 
and there is little of adventure to be anticipated. Yet, on leaving t 
book, one feels that he knows these three men, in their public charac 
about as well as they were known to their contemporaries. He is not 
intimate terms with them but neither was the author, and it ma: 
that he has followed the right method under the circumstances. Ther 


s at least no pretense of an intimacy that did not exist. He sees 





ce cumelts, ¢ specially The “A P'S, are ] 
ng and instructive. ‘The Washburns were ali able men and good 
urs. Cadwallader, on leaving home for the West in 1839 wrote 
etters back which constitute a source for conditions in the upper 
npi region in Iowa, Illinois, and the newer Wisconsin where he 
iis home. Elhu, who developed into a good deal of a historian 
the end of his life, prepared in 1874 an autobiography covering 


it 


v life, until his settlement at Galena, Illinois, as a practicing 


ver in 1840. This is reproduced in the book. 


" 


ye 


rs to Israel, of James G. Blaine the character of that many-sided 


ael, the Maineite, was a literary man of some note. From magazine 


es, a common-place book, speeches, and letters the author assembled 


d deal of first-hand evidence to reveal the type of man he was, but 


cht be expected of one who stayed at home while his brothers went 


there is less of the objective in that material than we find in the 
s of the other two. 

author makes the most of the unique fact that these three brothers 
| in Congress together, Israel representing the home district in 


Elihu a northern Illinois district, and Cadwallader a southern 


onsin district. 


yet 


one of the biographies, too, makes its contribution of political 
tions’’ such as we have come to expect from studies based on 
» unused documents derived from publhie men. Through the 


l 


‘al genius is disclosed in some of its less exalted aspects. The 


A 


acter of General Grant receives illumination from the correspondence 


( 


+» 


en himself and Elihu. Cadwallader’s search-lights fall mainly 
those responsible for directing western military campaigns during 
vil War. 

ingely enough, there is very little to be learned from Cadwallader 


troubled politics of Wisconsin during the period which saw the 
ng of railway regulations, and of economic history there 

y atouch. We obtain a little information on the building of 
mills at Minneapolis, but nothing on the lumber business hi 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and next to nothing on the land-agenev 


hel 


ness on which his great fortune was founded. The work of the 


An i 


r brothers, being mainly political, is more fully revealed. 


Yn 


oft + 


the whole, while we would weleome a more intimate and more 
‘account of each of these Washburns. still the authentie charae- 
his book leaves us under added obligations to one whose claim 
gratitude of historical scholars was already very great. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 





Book Re views 
er E. Ellsworth the Zouaves of ’61. By Charles Ing 
Published for the Chicago Historical Society by The | 
of Chieago : Chicago, 1925. xi, 167 p. Illustrations 
The tragic death of Colonel Ellsworth in the exciting days 
1561, raised him for a time to the position of a national her 
North. The assassination of this twenty-four year old officer 
had hauled down the Confederate flag at Alexandria, cut short 
promising military career. He was already known as an effect 
master of volunteer military companies, who had done much 
duce the picturesque and strenuous drill of the French Zouaves 
eountry. Mr. Ingraham tells us that he has written this biogr 
avoid the danger that the truth about Ellsworth’s ‘‘superlativ: 
and worth is i anger of being lost in the sea of later happ 
(p. ix). Even if due allowance is made for the author’s admirat 


for his subject, the portrait is an attractive one — that of a young 


of high prineiples and a sense of honor ‘‘sometimes even fantast 


delicaey’”’ (p. vil), which led him to refuse remuneration for n 
his work at times when, because of his poverty, he lived upon 
until he loathed them, with a gameness that compensates for his 
sional tendency to take himself very seriously. At the behest 
prospective father-in-law he applied himself heroically to the stud 
the law, in which he had little interest, but the call of the military 
too much for him. He organized a company of Zouaves at C! 
which suecesstully challenged all comers in competitive drills. With t 
veal of a Puritan reformer he attempted to make the recreational 
ities of his company a substitute for more objectionable forms of amus 
ment, and to ineuleate in his men the highest standards of conduct 
The volunteer military companies, among which Ellsworth’s Ch 
Zouaves attained so enviable a reputation, were an interesting devi 
ment of the period, both as a preparation for the coming struggle 
as a type of social organization which gave vent to recreational 1 
more recently expressed through other channels. ‘‘Their armories v 


iit 


the ‘eclubrooms’ of the period, and membership in the organization sig 
fied social position. The publie took great interest in their work 
turned out in great crowds to cheer their every appearance. No gr 
publie oeeasion was complete without one or more of these compa! 
their elaborate uniforms, to exhibit their complieated drills, ar 
contests between companies of different cities created a rivalry ar 

of publie interest comparable only to the athletie contests of the present’ 


(pp. 1, 2). The Zouave drill was not without its strenuous 


features; a newspaper humorist described a Zouave as a man who, am 


+h 


other things, eould ‘‘do the ‘giant swings’ on a horizontal bar w 
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ankle,’’ and who eould 


first, carrying a barre! of pork in his teeth’’ 


orth accompanied Lincoln to W ashineton, where he had the 


‘+h the measles while playing with the President’s children. 
he had been promised a military appointment which would 
ed him in charge of a bureau to reorganize the militia, but upon 
very that the opposition of the regular army officers to such an 
tment would embarrass the President, he magnanimously relin- 
is claim to the position, At the outbreak of hostilities he 
among the New York firemen the regiment of Zouaves which 
inded at the time of his death. 
of the book consists of extracts from manuscripts 
es. with a connecting narrative. There are no footnote references 
cate where these sources are to be found. The reviewer believes 
much of the oratory inspired by the Zouave tours might well have 
ted, but some of the documents quoted have a value apart from 
r relation to Ellsworth. There is a very interesting letter of Febru 
18, 1861, from General Buckner of Kentucky in which he expresses 
onclusion ‘‘that the Northern people are conscious that they are 
ng God a service to cut Southern throats,’’ (p. 120) and that war will 
ult. He will fight for the South, but he advises Ellsworth to enter 
irmy and fight on the side of his convictions; if he is commissioned 
utenant in a regular regiment which has many southern officers his 
vancement will be rapid. The division of chapters into short sections 
th separate headings, while convenient for reference, suggests a text- 
rather than a biography. There is a brief Index. 
DonaLp L. McMurry 


the Days of My Father General Grant. By Jesse R. Grant, in Col- 
laboration with Henry Francis Granger. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1925. ix, 329 p. Frontispiece. $3.50.) 
This is the autobiography of a real American boy who relates in a 
ising manner the story of his fights, his pets, his tribulations at 
ol and college, his tramping expeditions, and his great love and 
ration for his father, mother, brothers, and sister. As a revelation 
it American family life ought to be and is, at times, this book is 
nteresting and illuminating — especially as the family portrayed 
that of a President of the United States. No doubt to that carping 


‘ 


‘les Of the human race known as a ‘‘scientifie historian’’ who is always 
ng for some new light on the past or for a ‘‘definitive’’ work this 
ok will offer no attractions. It sheds no enlightening ray on any phase 


Grant’s public career; it even repeats old traditions as actual faets 
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s to recognize the value of the newer historians’ cont 
world’s fund of information. There is no proper res 
ise and effect and quite often the author almost forgets tha 
supposed to be writing not alone about himself but also about 
| us father. In truth, there are so many vulnerable plac 
thor’s armor that it is almost impossible to write about the b 
uncturing the fragile framework. But, notwithstanding the 


hat are inherent in all reminiscent accounts, this book is a deli 


nteresting description of the family life of one who will always r 


the annals of our land and whose modesty, humility, and 
faith in mankind have become proverbial. 
Jesse R. Grant, the youngest son of U. S. Grant, has endeavor 
he intimate story of his father’s life during the Civil War, 
administrations as President, his trip around the world, and 
attempted nomination in 1880. The Civil War account is too brief 
sketchy to deserve serious eriticism. The main portion of the 
devoted to Grant as President. Here are recounted Grant’s lovalt 
his old friends, especially ex-soldiers, his break with Sumner, his er 
ous admiration for Babeock, his faith in Belknap, his chagrin 
San Domingo fiasco, his anxiety during the trying days following 
contested election of 1876, and his relief when it was all over and Grant 
was once more a private citizen. As the author says ‘‘we were a 
strative family’? and ‘‘those who opposed and maligned him (Gran! 
were my foes rather than father’s enemies.’’ Aecordingly, the recit 
the above events is colored with the bias of the seventies and thi 
of a dutiful son. Yet the reference to ‘‘Oakes Ames and his littl 
randum book,’’ Grant’s anger over the San Domingo episode, at 
tatement that Grant requested rather than received Belknap’s resig 
tion are flashes that help explain to a later generation the feeli 
former decades. Jesse Grant did not accompany his father throug 


his entire trip around the world, but every American will read 
relish Jesse’s account of his refusal to eat with the ‘*Queen’s H 
hold’’ and the consternation of Queen Victoria and her attendant 
the unbelievable stubbornness of an American boy! The book 
with the Chicago Convention of 1880 and the futile attempt of 
bosses to nominate Grant RecInaLtp C. McGrs 
Ri kindling Camp Fires: The Ea ploits of Be n Arnold (Connor 
Lewis F. Crawford. (Bismark, N. Dakota: Capital Book Co., 
$24 p. Illustrations.) 
Ben Arnold (Connor) was a rather typical pioneer of the West, 


ing been in turn, soldier, gold-seeker, bull-whacker, hunter, cowboy, 





‘aw]O) d ‘ Re h indling Camp Fire 


is a likeable character, confessing enough of his 
d mistakes to make him appear the more human. He was not 
leader nor outstanding genius that is often pictured in western 

On the contrary, he appears as a common, ordinary fron- 

in the army a private, in the freight outfit a humble night 

r. with the cattle herds a cowboy, among the Indians a squawman 

riend. Having left the army without leave (under somewhat miti- 

¢ cireumstanees) he followed a common practice and changed his 
Benjamin M. Connor thus became, and continued throughout life 

Ben Arnold. 

July, 1863, Arnold enlisted for the third time in the United States 
joining a battalion destined for service in the Indian country 
ng the Oregon Trail in the fall of this vear, his company reached 

Bridge and spent the winter in that vicinity. 

leaving the army in the summer of 1864, he followed the emi 
road to Fort Hall and here found employment in constructing a 
y for crossing the Snake River. Later the same year he moved to 
rginia City, Montana, and tried his hand at placer mining. But this 
did not appeal to him; so in May, 1865, he found employment as 
herder for a freighting outfit hauling goods to the mining camps. 
panying a train of 130 wagons with 1600 oxen he went to Fort 
500 miles distant) for freight brought up by the river steamers 
return journey began in January, 1866, but severe winter storms 
d the caravan and all the livestock perished. The wagons and 

ls were carried away next spring by the high water of an ice jam. 

\fter trapping for furs about Fort Union, Arnold went down the 

ver next spring to Sioux City and here joined some post traders taking 

from Nebraska to Fort Rice, North Dakota. While engaged near 
fort in eutting ecordwood, he met and married an Indian girl, Itate 

n, or Wind-Blows-on-Her. In 1870 Arnold was employed in trailing 

herd from Abilene to the Red Cloud and the Spotted Tail agencies in 
rthwestern Nebraska. The eattle trails held him until gold was dis- 

vered in the Black Hills, and then he established a trading station on 

ners’ trail. When the Sioux difficulties came on he became, for 

, dispatch carrier for General Crook and for the Associated Press. 

the late seventies he married a white girl and took to farming. His 
r career the author passes over as too prosaic for presentation. 

Arnold was a restless spirit and was dissatisfied unless on the move. 

owboy life seemed most to appeal to him, and in his account of the 


vs of trailing some of his best data are given. His intimate relations 


th the Indians gave him sympathy with them and his employment 


e 


the agencies familiarized him with contreators’ methods. He tells 
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1] 
YY i| Hott oo 
SMaii Catti 


were delivered for double 


+ 


th 
times counted twice. He condemns the Un 


eir weight and 
ited States 
of 1876, and charges to General Crook’s inactivity, 
massacre, 

The spirit of Ben Arnold is presented in his chapter of ‘‘ Ref 
from which I extract: ‘‘My aim has been to play the game fair 
have killed a few Indians, never caught a horse-thief, and helped 
but one murderer . . . Many times I have erred; when 
was made plain to me I have tried to be frank in acknowledging 
the right, | never gave up . . . With all classes of rough 
have been accorded substantial justice without having to 
from the genteel, who love gain too much to be fair, I hav 
most . . . Ihave tried to give the truth without animus or 
Ben Arnold died in 1922. 

The story is presented in the first person as if written by Ben 
vet Mr. Crawford appears as author on the title page and o1 
This leads to some little confusion for the student who, in chee] 


ul 


ar facts, cannot always determine which of the two is auth 
a given statement. Had Mr. Crawford made a clearer distinction 
his own contributions and those of his subject, it would have beer 
ful. 

New, valuable, and intimate data upon the Fort Rice treaty 
are presented. Many interesting points and sidelights, and esp 
human interest and color reward the student who peruses the pages 
statement or two regarding data not within the range of Arno] 
sonal experiences are open to criticism. Several good pictures ar 
illustrate the story. A Bibliography and an Index are provid 


some few footnotes are given. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


half the Hudson’s Bay Company has 


powerful factor in the life of half the continent of North Amer- 


r two centuries and a 


OVel 


ancient corporation, said to be the oldest in the world, i 


one of the most vigorous and most efficient. The 
upon certain of its present-day activities, eopied from 
issue of United Empire, organ of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
of sufficient interest to our readers to merit reprinting in the 
this REVIEW. 
ality of the Hudson’s Bay Company is as remarkable as its 
Receiving its charter as long ago as 1670, it is raising 
for development, after two and a half centuries of adven- 
Originally a fur-trading company, it finds itself today the 
leets of ships to carry on its business by ocean, river and 


still is the largest fur-trading company in the world; it is the 
| proprietor and manager of a chain of great department 
vhich stretch across Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific; it is 
‘considerable landowner in Canada, and in spite of all other pre- 

ons is a valuable and active helper in the wider settlement of the 
Dominion it fostered and fought for in its hazardous and adventur- 


th. The new eapital is required for further expansion, and signs 


h expansion have been available to the observant in the new build- 
I 
in London. A new and enlarged 


ch the Company is erecting i 
of the present store 


‘tore is going up at the back in Garlick Hill, 
by Queenhite, and in the centre of the London fur trade. Th 
ill strad 


iffices of the Company, also in the course of erection, wi 
Already a framework of ir 
of our City churches, t} 
burga the Virgin. It was a happy idea which prompted 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay 
ts new office next to the church in which Henry Hudson, the Navigator, 
last Communion on 


Helen’s, in Bishopsgate. n 


ingly beside one of the oldest 


to build 


whom the Company takes its name, made his 
April 19th, 1607, before leaving England on his first voyage ‘to discover 
ssage by the North Pole to Japan and China.’ If Hudson did not 
ve his ambition, he gave his name to a great river, 


it Company which perpetuates the Elizabethan spi 





world workers has long since departed w 
eman’s well-known dictum to the effect that ‘‘history is p 
politics present history.’’ Unless we are greatly in error th 
a departure still more marked. Partly as 


4 
tness 


min which the wind is blowing, partly by 
to younger scholars who are seeking subjects for doctor 


vestigations, we subjoin quotations from addresses 


recent professional gatherings, one of booksellers, the 
utilities operations. On the latter subject 
the Financial World for June 19, 1926 


‘*When you come to think of it, nearly everything that different 


engaged in public 


llaney thus discourses in t 


dern from ancient civilization is, in one way or another, a cons 
of one form or another of public service: electric light and pov 
vas service; telegraph and telephone service; transportation se1 
Without them, there would be not much essential difference betwee: 
entieth century and the tenth r the first — or the B.C. era 


* + * i 
‘“‘There is no lack of praise for the discoverer, the invent 
aboriginal pioneer: for a Watts, a Winsor, a Stephenson, a Morss 
Westinghouse, a Mareoni. Nor has too mueh er 


an Edison, a 
be done. The point 


praise been given them; that could not 
unregarded and the frequently obstructed are the men by whos 
and pluck and brains discovery and invention have been put to 
These men are the Vails and 


the Mitchells and the D 


Hills and the Coffins and the Insulis and t 
and the legions who are, to the general public, all but nameless. 
as the application of mass productio. 


the everyday service of mankind. 


‘Consider such details 
> tha 
Liat 


les to the generation of electrical energy ; development of 


that are making electricity the 


Cly 


I 
ically sound rate schedules 
power and gas the fuel of industrial processes; the interconnect 
electricity supply systems that is putting high grade electric set 


hamlets and extending it to farms. 

gs et easily conceivable that any one of these, or of a dozen 
items in publie utility service, is contributing more to the genera 
» ( Vil 


being of the nation than all of the Acts of Congress since the 
save a very few notable exceptions like the Federal Reserve Act.” 
form 


More briefly, but equally to the point, Stuar . Sherman int 
M briefly, but equally to the ] Stuart P. SI 


A 
assembled booksellers of America: 


‘*They think [1.e., the oncoming generation]: that the discovery 
remedy for diabetes may have done more for human happiness tha 
entire thirty-one years of Henry Cabot Lodge in the Senate 
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as brought more pleasure and satisfaction to the 
president of the United States. 

Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, T. S. Stribling, 
Joseph icimer, Don Marquis, and Ring 


than any ten Con 


aictum, we ven 
who chiefly revo- 
whose very name is 
“| more to the 


than all the 


historical reeords which has 

in the report of the Librarian 

vears the Manuscripts Division of the 

lv for some trace of the papers of former 

had supposed he had them safely 

i, were found to eontain only 

erest Appi als to personal and 

Arthur proved fruitless. At length the 

as enlisted and in June, 1924, the New York Times 
1+ 


e search, with no apparent result. In reality, 


: editorial resulted in solving the problem. A certain 


hose father had been an intimate friend of President 


the papers. She was told of ie Times editorial, but 

m communicating with the * until an opportunity 

to visit it in person. At length this visit was made and the 
heen transferred to the ownership of the Library. It 

that the collection is neither extensive nor of great histor 

; but the establishment of the negative fact that no consider 
ection of Arthur papers exists is itself of some importance. Such 


) h as the one here deseribed DOSSeCSSeES tor those engaged in it all 


1 
+ 


a detective plot; and the satisfaction felt by the 
nt workers of the Manuseripts Division solution of their 
em is not to be measured by the relative paucity of the colleetion of 
ers that has been discovered. 
pause again for a word of comment on the subject of historical 
ey. In June the Catholie church held a great religious congress 
cago which received widespread publicity. As one aspect of this 
itv the June issue of the J/linois Catholic Historical Review was 


iV ade 


voted to articles pertaining to the congress, one of them, writ- 
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n by the editor-in-chief, being on the historical setting for the ¢g 
ng. In it the author confidently affirms that the precise spot 
lather Marquette encamped at the mouth of Chicago River in Decer 
1674, was the ‘‘northwest corner of Madison Street and Michigan B 
vard,’’ and from this identification he proceeds to deduce certair 

usionus gratifying to the hearts of Catholics. Narrations such as 
may conduce to piety, but they certainly have no remote connectior 
history. All that anyone can possibly know of the location of F 
Marquette’s winter camp is contained in two sentences of his jouw 
written on December 4 and 12 respectively: ‘‘We started with a 
ing wind and reached the river of the portage . . .,’’ and [eight 
later| ‘* During our stay at the entrance of the river . . .’’ [Thy 
translation]. What is there in these statements, pointing to the 1 
west corner of Madison Street and Michigan Boulevard?) W 
levoted considerable time over a period of many years to the st 
the history of early Chieago, and we will cheerfully reward 

ear’s subscription to this Review any reader who ean demons 
lentity within a radius of half a mile—to say nothing of the 

pot the location of the camp in question. 

Amongst us, I fear, publie virtue is on the decline. How many 
tend to lower our opinion of humanity. Corruption, shame, disgr 
the newspapers seemingly can find little else of which to speak. | 
young people hear of nothing but scandal and rumors of seandal. 

Gentle reader, the foregoing paragraph is not original with us, n 

written in 1926. We copy it from the Preface to John O’Ka 
ray ’s Popular History of the Catholic Church in the United Slates 
lished in 1876, as one suggestive comment on the ‘‘good old times 


our grandfathers. 


A publication of unusual interest to those who eare for Ame 
history, is Bulletin No, 14 of the William L. Clements Library, ent 
The Headquarters Papers of the British Army in North America Du 
the War of the American Revolution. A Brief Description of Sir He 
Clinton’s Papers in the William L. Clements Library. The fascinat 
tory of the historical treasure house which the Clinton papers constitutes 
is told by Randolph G. Adams with simple direetness and skill, 
interest being heightened by the reproduction of numerous manuse! 
and drawings. We cannot refrain from dwelling, in this connectio! 
upon the beautiful example of the printers’ art which the bullet 
affords. Why our state historical societies and kindred organizat 
responsible for the publication of important historical materials shi 
be content to issue them in the meretricious form which is commor 
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se, we have never been able to comprehend. The publications of 
Clements Library are no less notable for their form than for their 
cal content, setting, in this respect, an example which can hardly 


but influence for good other organizations engaged in such work. 


if 
\Ve have reason to believe, although no official announcement on the 

eet is intended, that in the fortheoming series of volumes to be 
by the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Publie Library 
rmined effort will be made to produce examples worthy of the best 


tions of the printers’ art. 
All who attended the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histor 
| Association at Springfield will ever retain a pleasant memory of the 


il a 


ming hospitality dispensed by Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, who as 


tary of the Illinois State Historical Society and Librarian of the 
State Historical Library Was chiefly responsible for the entertainment of 
ests. Particularly shocking was it, therefore, to receive the new 


r death, only three weeks later, on May 31. Mrs. Weber was th 


ter of one of Illinois’ most distinguished sons, John M. Palmer, 


ral, diplomat, governor, and senator, and practically all of her | 
lentified with the cultural and political activities of Springfield 
Ninois. For almost thirty years she had served as librarian of the 
s State Historical Library, and she had witnessed and been herself 
v identified with the entire renaissance of historical interests in 
s which has been so marked a feature of the last quarter century 
Weber was not and never pretended to be a research historian; she 
ssessed in high degree the rarer attainments of wide knowledge of 
in life and of polities as they are condueted in midwestern America, 

‘h fitted her admirably to guard the interests of a purely cultural 
stitution located in a state capital whose political atmosphere has been 
mes more or less depressing. Professional activities apart, she will 
long remembered for her gracious womanhood. In the manner of her 


th she was supremely fortunate — taken while still in the midst of 


ve work and at the height of her intellectual power, quickly and 


th no prolonged illness. 


A cable dispatch from Paris to the Chicago Tribune on June 26 con 
d the news that Clarence W. Alvord had received the appointment 
Creighton professor at the University of London for the academic 
r 1926-27. Dr. Alvord is reported to be the first person not a subject 

Great Britain ever to be appointed a Creighton lecturer. Among hi: 
decessors in the appointment have been such men as Lord Byron, 

Lord Haldane, and Gilbert Murray. Dr. Alvord’s scholarly reputation 
Ameriea is known to all historical workers. Our more particular 
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interest In him lies in the fact that he was the founder an 
the managing editor of 


shown excellent discrimination in conferring upon him this apr 


The work of the world is largely performed by toilers whi 
remains unsung. Two whose toil contributes to the pleasur | 
reader of this Review we pause briefly to mention. Mrs. C 
De Sainz, who for a vear or more has been our chief mai Sta) 
ing and correcting the errors of our contributors (and our 
severed her connection with the Detroit Publie Library and depart 
distant Caracas, Venezuela, where she will make her home 
Miss Louise Rau, formerly of Indiana University and Harcourt, | 
and Howe has joined the Burton Historical Collection staff in 
city of assistant to the Editor. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Ass 
Central Section, was held at Columbus, Ohio, May 14-16, 192¢ 
program of wide range of interest. Charles 
Wisconsin Archeological Society, delivered an address as pr 
the Seetion. Among other papers, one of particular interest to | 
workers in general was by Dr. W. B. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor 
‘*Navigating the Inland Waters of Michigan with the Indian 
session econeluded with a two-d iV automobile tour to the mor 
remains of antiquity for which Ohio is distinguished. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin is publishing a 
reproduction of Pharmacopoeia Augustana, 1lob4 The 1 
volume in beautiful photographie reproduction was proc 
lniversity of Wuertzburg at the instance and at the expe) 
Joseph Schneider of Milwaukee, who is an alumnus of that | 
Dr. Schneider provided his alma mater with the equipment r 
produce the copy and he provided the State Historical Societys 
consin with the copy itself. Dr. Edward Kremers, who has beet 
interested in promoting the publication of medical and pharmac 
texts under the provisions of the Hollister bequest to the State I] 
Society, has provided an introduction in the form of a translation 
a German account of various editions of the Pharmacopoeia Augus 

The new volume in the Domesday Book, general series, prepar 
Dr. Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the Society, is now in press. 1 


} 1 


volume deals in an intensive and yet general manner with the hist 





four lakeshore counties Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, and Ozauk 


The State Historical Society has received a e@ift from the Wise 


Society of Colonial Dames of America for the purpose of making 
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rimental study of chureh records in the hope of being able to use 
) records for the study of migration into the state from other states 
emigration from the state to other states. Dr. Schafer is prepar- 
r the Rochester meeting of the Conference of Historical Societies 
er which will suggest a general codperative plan for the study of 


‘ion with the use largely of church records for that purpose 


Wisconsin Historical Museum has received from Dr. Osear Lotz 


Milwaukee a large collection of historical and archeological specimens 
his father, Dr. Louis Lotz. It consists of about 500 specimens 
ides Indian stone and native copper implements from Wisconsin 
les of dress, weapons, and household use collected by its late 

rom Indian tribes in Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, the Dako 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Other specimens are old-fashioned 
ry, watches, clocks, guns, tools, knives, spectacles and keys. 


Dr. Lotz was for many years the proprietor of a pharmacy located on 


Chestnut Street in Milwaukee. IJle was a man of broad edueation 


t 


} 


known as an investigator in the fields of mineralogy, history, 
cheology. Many of the articles in the present collection are old 
itical supplies and implements from this establishment. Thes: 

added to the old-style pharmacy exhibit now installed in thi 

st Historical Museum, which is not duplicated in any other museum 
United States, and is the special pride of many members of the 


sin Pharmaceutieal Assoeiation whieh assisted in its founding. 


Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, of Madison, whose three-year term as member 

litorial board of this Review expired in May, 1926, was accorded 

lowing month by the University of Wisconsin the honorary degree 

Doctor of Letters. The same degree was conferred at the same time 
Hamlin Garland, formerly of Wisconsin, the well-known author of 
rous works reflecting the life of the Middle West. 

Dr. Kellogg, whose Ph.D. degree was awarded by the same nniversits 
ty-five years earlier, is the only woman who has ever been given the 
rary degree of Doctor of Letters by the University of Wisconsin. 
"he fourth annual Commonwealth Conference was held at Iowa City, 
ler the auspices of the University of Iowa, June 28-30. The sessions 
s year were devoted to the consideration of problems of local self- 
vernment, and the Conference attracted widespread publie attention. 

Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh, one of the elder statesmen of the 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association, was the chairman of the Con 


erence. 
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The State Historical Society of Iowa has begun work on a st 
inunicipal government in Iowa, which when completed will be pub 
a volume or volumes in the Jowa Applied History Series. A 
nce concerning the outlines for these researches was held at Loy 
on June 28 in connection with the fourth Commonwealth Con! 
In its general plan this work will follow the plan used in thi 


County Government and Administration in Iowa. 


1926, a state historical convention was held at 

on and evening literary programs devoted to t] 

esota local history were held. In the afternoon 
‘king the approximate site of ancient Fort L7H 


inson, veteran seeretary of the State Historical S 
ita, resigned from this position on February 1 to 
as assistant librarian of the Supreme Court Libr: 
ypotntment will afford Mr. Robinson greater opportunit 
s literary work than he has enjoyed heretofore. 
Lawrence K. Fox has sueceeded to Mr. Robinson's old | 
for Volume XIII of the South Dakota Historical Collect 
tly advaneed to permit the appearance of the volum 


’ t} e close of 1926 


At the University of Cincinnati Beverley W. Bond Jr. has 


; 


ited from associate professor to professor of history in charg 
epartment. George A, Hedger has been promoted from assoc 
ssor to protessor of history; Miriam Urban from instructor to ass 
- of history - and Geo. F. Howe, M.A. of the Harvard G 


been made instructor in history. 


Ilamer of the University of Tennessee has been p 


1e prote ssor to professor of history. 


Karl Le Clare Terver has been appointed assistant professor 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 


John D. Barnhart, who taught at Indiana University during the 
year, has been made instructor in history at West Virginia Unive 


Prescott W. Townsend, assistant professor of history at Indiana 

sity, Who was on leave at Yale University last year, has been awat 

traveling fellowship by the latter institution and will spend next 
investigating certain problems of Roman history at points in 
Africa. 
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Wisconsin, Associate Professors E. H. Byrne and Carl Stephenson 


si 


en promoted to the rank of professor. Dr. Curtis Nettels and 


+ 


W. Phillips have been advanced from the rank of instructor to 


assistant professor. Professor Knaplund is spending the first 
r of the current academic year in Europe, having received an 


niment to a Guggenheim Fellowship. Professor E. Hl. McNeal of 


= 


ite University is spending the year at Wisconsin on a one-yeat 


Att 


tment as professor of Modern European History. 


W. Galpin, formerly of the University of Oklahoma, has 


{ associate professor of History at Syracuse University. 


ssor Julius W. Pratt of Rutgers College has been appointed to 
Emanual Borsberg professorship of American History in the 


itv of Buffalo. 


At Louisiana State University Leon C, MacKinney has been promoted 


i 


ssistant professor of History to the rank of associate professor. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Albert Woodburn (‘‘Western Radicalism in American Poli- 
has been for a generation professor of American history in 
University, and is the real father of the present-day Indiana 
historical workers. The paper here published was delivered 
annual presidential address before the Mississippi Valley Histor 
ciation at Springfield, Illinois, May 6, 1926. 


liam Thomas Morgan (‘‘The Five Nations and Queen Anne’’ 
professor of history at Indiana University. 


Morris (‘‘The Notion of a Great American Desert East of 
is amember of the department of history of the Universit; 


George Paré (‘The St. Joseph Baptismal Register’’) is 
ber of Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. His particular task for 
ber of years will be the preparation of a history of Catholicism in 

an, in anticipation of the centennial (to be celebrated in 1933 
founding of the Diocese of Detroit. 


T 


bruce EK, Mahan (‘‘The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association’’) is associate editor of the State Histor 


Society of Towa. 
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REVIEWERS OF BOOKS 


Carl C. Eckhardt is professor of history in the University of Colorado, 
tobert. J. Kerner is professor of history in the University of Missouri, 
‘arl Wittke is professor of American history and chairman of the 
epartment in Ohio State University. Mrs. L. Oughtred Woltz js 
hivist of the Burton Historieal Colleetion, Detroit. Louise Phelps 
Kellogg is senior research associate in the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Mabel C. Weaks is research worker in the American history 
‘partment of the New York Publie Library. John W. Oliver is profes. 
r of American history and head of the history department in 
University of Pittsburgh. Philip M. Hamer is professor of history in 
the University of Tennessee. Ek. M. Coulter is professor of American 
tory in the University of Georgia. Benjamin IH. Hibbard is a member 
‘the economics faculty of the College of Agriculture at the University 
of Wisconsin. Fred I. Haynes is assistant professor of sociology in the 
University of Towa. Everett S. Brown is a member of the department 
political science at the University of Michigan. Isidor Loeb is pro- 
fessor of political science at Washington University, St. Louis, D. D. 
Leseohier is associate professor of eeonomies at the University of 
Wisconsin. Erik MeKinley Eriksson is professor of history in Coe Col- 
ege, Cedar Rapids. I’. H. Hodder is head of the department of history 
Kansas University. M. M. Quaife is editor of the Burton Historical 
Collection and managing editor of this Review. Joseph Schater is 
iperintendent of the State Historical Society of Wiseonsin. Donald L 
\I 


MeMurry belongs to the American history department of the University 


of Towa. Reginald C. MeGrane is professor of American history in the 


University of Cincinnati. L. R. Hafen is historian and direetor of the 
department of history of the State Hlistorical and Natural History 
Society of Colorado. W.P.S. and G.N.F. have elected to be known only 


by their initials, 














